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Editorial 

? WuaAT relationship should exist between the missionary 
Eastetn and under foreign agencies and purely national Christian 
- sama movements. That question is discussed from the Japanese 

Betis: point of view in an editorial in the “Japan Advertiser” 
of May 20th, 1922. After showing strongly that the scientific spirit 
must be recognized and exhibited by the Christian movement 1f it hopes 
to win Japan, the editorial points out that the relationship of Japanese 
Christian leadership with that of the West was up for consideration in 
the National Christian Conference recently held in Tokyo. The editorial 
says, “It need hardly be pointed out at this stage of progress in Japan 
that any thought of co-operation between such bodies must begin with a 
full recognition of what is obviously the primary importance of the 
native Christian agencies. Japanese leaders are certain to shy at any 
suggestion of co-operation that seems to imply equality between the 
agencies concerned.” The editorial also notes that leadership in Japan 
has long since passed completely into the hands of the Japanese 
themselves. We have, of course, the same problem in China. The 
recent National Christian Conference held in Shanghai decidedly réc- 
ognized the primacy of Chinese leadership in position; whether that 
primacy is held numerically or not may still be open to question. In 
reading reports of the recent National Christian Conference in India, 
it would seem as though Christians in India had arrived at this position 
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of equality between native and foreign agencies which has definitely — 
been passed by in Japan and is being. passed by in China. This 
natural and legitimate desire for leadership is symptomatical of 
the whole Christian movement in the Far East. It is the crux of the 
present situation. To recognize it and find an adequate place for the 
assistance Western Christians can render requires wisdom and grace— 


especially grace. 
* * 


WE are able at last to sympathize with the feelings of 

prs boar a Galileo when he was forced publicly to admit that the 
State. earth did not move, although still privately adhering 

to the fact that it did. Did his detractors think they 

could stop the earth’s motion? We had thought that the day was 
passed when religious or scientific opinions could be determined by the 
state. Apparently quite a contingent of Christians are of the opposite 
opinion. , For in January 1922 there was introduced into the legislature of 
Kentucky, and under the leadership of prominent Christians, bills aimed 
at preventing the teaching of Darwinism and the theory of evolution, 
with which were coupled, as though they were synonymous, atheism and 
agnosticism. The punishment proposed in the House bill ranged between 
fifty and five thousand dollars and ten days or twelve months in prison, 
and both together at the discretion of the jury. The House bill was 
defeated by only one vote. The Senate bill, which was much milder, does 
not seem to have gone so far. Now, it is true that one of the prominent 
Christians advocating such legislation considerably modified the original 
proposition and, indeed, in an article published later seems to imply that 
he does not believe in such legislation at all except to prevent state 
schools attacking religion. An account of this movement, which leaves 
us dazed, is found in the “Journal of Religion” for May 1922, under 
the title “The Kentucky Campaign against the Teaching of Evolution.” 
It was the result of a campaign which had extended over four or five 
years and which was brought to an issue by a series of addresses delivered 
by William Jennings Bryan in a speech before the House and Senate 
in joint session on January 19th, 1922. Of course, the most serious 
aspect is that anyone in this day should seek by law to determine that a 
man who teaches evolution is not necessarily therefore a Christian, and 
that one can be imprisoned for any scientific or religious opinion. It 
seems, furthermore, a reversal to a medizval conception that force 
can be used to determine religious and scientific opinions. Only loose 
thinking can explain the careless classing together with evolution of 
atheism and agnosticism. If this movement had succeeded, some 


Christians, like the Puritans of old, would have had to leave their 
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ancestral soil and go somewhere else. Presumably they would have had 
to come to China! What do the-movers of such action by the state 
imagine they can accomplish? Do they think that a state law can undo 
evolution if it is true? 


* 


Saat THE question as to “The temper in which 
Attitude fowarods — theological differences should be faced” is a 

Diflerences. pertinent and essential one. Such differences do 

: exist. In some communions, the whole gamut of 
theolc gical difference can be found and yet the communion as such works 
together with efficiency and satisfaction. In other communions, attempts 
are made to force the opinions of one element on the rest of the group— 
_an effort which in some cases has been successful but which will probably 
only he temporarily so. It is significant that there are very many national 
and international Christian committees where both conservatives and 
others have worked and continue to work together. Assuming that one 
side is more right than the other—which is the point of issue—the 
_ question cannot and must not be settled by force, either of law or of 
majority votes. Now the National Christian Conference held in Shang- 
hai showed that the general temper of the Christian movement in 
_ China is tolerant and willing to wait patiently for the solution of such 
differences, and that, furthermore, such differences do not preclude the 
possibility of great tasks being undertaken together on national lines. 
We cen only hope that this temper will continue to grow and that each 
group or individual, no matter what his own opinion, will find a place 
to render the contribution that he alone can render. And if our minds 
are tempered with the spirit of Christ we shall be able to find a 


that solution. 


* 2K 


7 It is customary and legitimate for those holding 
Study the Other certain religious opinions to constantly study them 
Pe and reiterate them in public and private. Such an 

| attitude deepens the conviction that one’s own 

opinions are the only tenable ones. Of course, we do not want everyone 
to become wabbly as to whether the opinions they hold are true or not. 
And yet there is place for a study of the other man’s viewpoint alongside 
sturdy adherence to one’s own. -Whether one can win others to 
his own viewpoint or must needs modify it at some point depends 
entirely upon an increase of mutual understanding of these differing 
viewpoints. Now, how can we increase comprehension of our own 
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viewpoint, and on our part also that of others? We would like to 
suggest that alongside the customary conferences and meetings where 
one viewpoint alone is presented should be a series of conferences in 
which different people known to hold different viewpoints are asked to_ 
present them. This should not be done for purposes of debate but for 
information. We have noted that the presentation of different view- 
points in the Christian spirit always has a sobering effect. In such a 
conference one would speak out of his own heart his own convictions 
and would be heard and would listen to differing ones. The result could 
but be a diffusion of understanding. Such a method is an application 
of Christian tolerance very much needed in these days. In fact, we 
see no other way to achieve a working basis between those differing 


viewpoints. 


* * * 


. It has been quite rightly pointed out in the pages 
M®ore Spttituality— the ReEcorDER that the Bible Union is laying 
a needed emphasis on the spiritual side of religion 
and of the need for the place of the Bible. We venture to make, 
in connection with these two important topics, a suggestion to our 
friends who feel the need of additional effort along these lines that 
they turn their entire energies in this direction. We have sometimes 
felt that there is a place in China for a “Keswick Movement.” As 
we understand it, the “Keswick Movement” is a conference where 
the spiritual side of Christianity is kept uppermost always. Of course, 
if the Christian movement fails to keep the life of the spirit foremost 
whatever else it does or does not, it will fail in its primary function. 
Of necessity a “Keswick Movement” in China would need to be inclusive 
enough so that all shades of theological thought could participate therein. 
We want movements that bring us together, that help to promote under- 
standing and help us together to develop the life of the spirit. We do 
not want any more movements that tend, either consciously or otherwise, — 
in the direction of division. There is no reason why spiritually minded 
speakers of different viewpoints should not participate in such a con- 
ference. There are conservative and liberal speakers who appeal to 
those who hold differing views and thought. Let us start a movement 
together to work it out in this way. As to the Bible, we believe it 
will speak for itself, and are much more concerned in a widespread 
distribution of the Bible with a view to letting it give its own message 
than we are in deciding which attitude towards it, critical or conservative, 
is better. We wish our friends who so conscientiously defend the 
Bible against what they deem attacks upon it would turn their energies 
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into pittitig the Bible into the hands of every. person in China who 
can read within the next year or two. We believe that the entire Christian 
body, Chinese and foreign, would enter whole-heartedly into such a 
movement to promote the use and distribution of the Bible. Attempts, 
however, to have the Christian movement adhere to any particular 
theories of inspiration tend to division and do not seem to increase the 
distribution of the Bible itself. It is not the theory of ne 
which tells, but the message of the Bible itself. 


* 


Tue National Christian Conference declared that chil- 
The Churcd dren under twelve years of age should not work; that 
St there should be one day’s rest in seven and that in 

andarods. 

every way possible the health of workers should be 
safeguarded. We are glad to note that at its meeting on May 24th the 
Synod of the Diocese of Kiangsu of the Chung Hwa Sheng Kung Hui 
endorsed these labour standards. A tremendous amount of work will 
have to be done in working them out, and one of the first essentials is 
that they be definitely promulgated as adopted by the Christian movement. 
An important element in this promulgation is adoption by different 
Church bodies and subsequent advocacy of them. We hope, therefore, 
that every Christian group and church will as rapidly as possible declare 
its own adherence to these important standards. 


* 


WE feel led to utter a word of appreciation of Samuel Coul- 
ing for ourselves. We recognize in him one of the passing 
race of sinologues; a race that is passing because ft is being 
absorbed by the erection of buildings and the minutia of missionary 
business. We appreciate him not only because of the immense help we 
have derived from the Encyclopedia Sinica and the New China Review. 
His criticisms at times were sharp, but we have sometimes felt that those 
who could honestly criticize without fear of the results are all too few 
nowadays. We further appreciate the messages he gave us, in occasional 
sermons, as we found in them a_ sweetness of conception and 
completeness of grasp and surety of conviction that were calming and 
steadying. We furthermore appreciate the work he did to help mould 
preachers for China. Although he was never on our editorial staff, 
the CHINESE RECORDER in a real way will miss his help and judgment. 
We sympathize with those who mourn, and wonder where one can be 


found to take his place. 


Samuel 
Couling. 
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THE Representative Meeting of Missionary Societies 

td connected with the German Evangelical Mission- 

Cosoperate. Ausschuss met at Halle on April 4th, 1922, to 

consider the resolutions passed by the International 

Missionary Council in its meeting at Lake Mohonk on October 1-6, 

1921, concerning German missions. They adopted the following res- 
olftion : 

We thank God for the Christian spirit revealed in the six paragraphs 
of the Lake Mohonk resolutions. We are glad to notice that in them 
the International Missionary Council, with a large amount of informa- 
tion at its disposal, emphatically repudiates the rumours of disloyalty 
current during the war against German missionaries and German mis- 
sionary societies, and that it expresses its power to secure full liberty 
of action for German missions, and that it tenders to us the invitation 
to enter the newly established international organization. In view of 
these facts, we have seriously considered whether the moment has not 
now come for us to remove a barrier which has been so painful to our 
own hearts. | 

Present-day conditions, it is true, make this step very difficult for 
us. . . . Moreover, some missionaries and missionary societies of the 
countries which have been at war with Germany are maintaining an 
attitude that is sharply contradictory to the resolutions passed at Lake 
Mohonk. . Even now we cannot enter into an international fellowship 
SO nreserverily as is possible for the missionary Kepresqagetves of other 
countries. 

However, we recognize that fellowship with all those of the same 
faith is a fundamental law in the body of Christ, and therefore we are 
willing, as far as present-day conditions permit, to share in the inter- 
national co-operation of Christian missions. Without surrendering for 
the future the right to send the full number of six delegates in accordance 
with the constitution of the Council, we authorize the Ausschuss to 
appoint for the present two members of the International Missionary 
Council. At the same time we instruct the secretary of the Ausschuss 
to put himself in continuous contact with the secretaries of the Council. 

We trust that the spirit of unity manifested at Lake Mohonk, which 
is a spirit of truth and of justice, will prove strong enough to overcome 
obstacles that still stand in the way of international fellowship. 

May God hasten the day when all His servants, -unhampered by 
national differences, may be again sansa t in His blessed service. 
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Contributed Articles 


Love Discerning 


A Sermon Preached at Union Church, Chefoo 
| HARVEY REEVES CALKINS 


OT long ago a certain person asked me somewhat confidentially (it 
was not in Chefoo, I may say!), “Are you ‘pre’ or ‘post’ ?” 
“But what of the rest of them?” I answered. 
“The rest of them’? 
“Yes,” I said, “the entire list of them—‘ad, ante, con, in, inter, ob, 
post, pre, pro, sub and super’—you are referring to the list of English 
prepositions, aren’t you?” | 
“Er—no, I was asking whether you are premillennial or postmillennial 
in your views.” | 
And then we talked awhile, to some profit as I think. 
* 


Truth is never exclusive but always inclusive. Yet we insist 
upon our petty weights and measures, like fishmongers at the market 
haggling over halibut and cod. “Either I am right or you are right,” 
we say, fuming, “and if I am right then you are wrong!” But we 
. err grievously. Good men who study the Word of God and 
thoughtfully discern the movement of human history, yet find different 
answers to the same questions, have no right to use the fishmonger’s 


petty logic of “Either, or’; rather shall we learn God’s larger judgment, 


which ever standeth thus: ‘“‘Both, and.” | 

Bernard Shaw might not care to be quoted in the Chefoo Union 
Church, yet this word of his goes into the deep things of life: “What 
a man believes is not to be ascertained from his creed; it is to be 
ascertained from the assumptions on which he habitually acts.” It is 
not an English preposition that divides Christians into that bizarre 
classification of “pre” and “post’’-millennial; nor are they separated 
by the shadowy vastness,of the prophetic Scriptures. It is this: A 
divergent philosophy of life and action which predetermines their attitude 
toward every social problem and toward every world movement. The 
Kingdom of God upon the earth—is it a slow development at the 


 - Nore.—Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board assumes 
- no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles published in these 


pages. 
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hands of Christian men or is it a swift creation at the Word of the 
returning Christ? In futile debate it is insisted that here are two 
interpretations mutually exclusive and that a deep dark cleft divides them; 
it is not discerned that ‘‘the rock strata miles deep unite again,” and 
these two truths are one. And because of this the unity of the Kingdom 
eludes our vision. We leave the central lode that dips deep into the 
hills and follow deceptive veins that lead us into blind endings. And 
these seem to branch out indiscriminately upon the right hand and upon. 


the left. 


i. 


Here are two ideas which constantly allure those among us who 
maintain with stout insistence that the Kingdom is a gradual development 
upon the earth, already in process, and some day to be consummated - 
through a victorious and united Church. | 


1. ‘To many of us history seems to be an evolution in human 
society and hence an unseen movement of hidden forces. For instance, 
it is easy to observe that the Gaul whom Czsar conquered was a loose 
aggregation of contending tribes while the France of Charlemagne was 
the beginning of a nation. We therefore are disposed to argue that this 
change has resulted from the silent penetration of Roman law among 
petty feudatory states. [n truth it was the penetrating instrument of 
Roman law that recreated not only Gaul but all of Central Europe, but 
a penetrating instrument lies inert and rusting upon the earth until it 
is litted and projected by a powerful hand and masterful mind. It was 
Charlemagne himself who w rought out roughly the foundations of a state. 
The literary Renaissance did not come from the twittering of birds; men 


thought, then wrote. The Reformation in Germany was the flaming 


torch that Luther caught trom Savonarola as he in turn had litted it 
from the falling hands of Huss. Methodism was not the fine flower 
of English nonconformity, it was a new hammer of the Lord. The 
American Republic did not wash up from the Atlantic Ocean. The 
China Inland Mission did not emerge unseen from Mr. Ruttles’ boarding 
house near Soho Square. Men hoped, men suffered, men wrought; so 
was a new nation born and an apostolic faith reborn. The movement 
of history is a martial movement. : 

The obsession of historic evolution leaves us as soon as fact and 
reason are marshalled against it. nevertheless it flows back like an 
atmosphere, and lulls to laziness if not to skeep our sense of immediacy. 
In particular the peril of it is in our schools and colleges: young people | 
come under Christian influence yet fail to find the magnetic Christ. That 
we are indifferent is unthinkable, we simply are not keen. We judge 
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that Christ will win in the long run, yet it is in the short run of actual 
school days that stalemate is established and atrophy begins. Clear-seeing 
psychology no less than Christian loyalty demands of us an insistent Now. 


2. And this brings me at once to the second word which I would 
speak. As we dwell fondly upon some final and sure triumph of 
Christianity, the ineffable Christ fades from mind and heart; the 
awareness of Himself grows dim and distant and all but disappears. 
And this peril does not grow less even though we are devoted to His 
Kingdom. 

Right here I would protest against a slipshod undiscernment which 
makes awareness of the present Christ identical with mysticism—that 
tenuous and occult thing which dreams and drifts in the shadowy unseen. 
Mysticism is pagan, always. It speaks of the Over-Soul. It dreams of 
the divine essence which permeates the worlds. It seeks by abstraction 
and meditation to throw itself en rapport with mystic Mind. The 
philosophy of it is pantheism and the practice of it means the obscuring 
of personality. To one who has felt it and fought it in the Gangetic 
plain it seems an atrocious thing that mysticism should have been 
baptized with a Christian name and introduced into Christian teaching, 
and that, in Christian experience, it should have been confused with 
personal fellowship with Christ. 

Without controversy the secret of personality eludes us. Whether we 
speak of ourself or our friend, or the majestic Christ, the meaning 
of personality is shrouded—shall we not say 1s glowing—with 
luminous mystery. Yet we know that we are, that our friend is, and 
‘that our fellowship is of the spirit and not the body. I do not hesitate 
to say, though the science of the human spirit awaits a suitable textbook, 
that we would do well to dismiss our classes in arithmetic at least once 
every week and take up the more practical subject of I Myself. It would 
help us, as well as our children, to avoid crass stupidity when we read the 
thrilling words of our Lord, “Lo, I am with you.” © A spirit is a person. 
Christ's spiritual presence means His personal presence, the presence of 


Him Himself. 
TL. 


It is a unique comment on our constant ability to miss the middle 
way, that, while some of us thus leave the central lode, allured by 
blind endings on the right, others among us appear not to have learned 
wisdom, but wander into the same unprofitable drifts as they stretch out 
upon the left. Please note them once again. 

1. If historic evolution is a fancy of the mind, surely historic 
devolution, or world decay, is a morbid imagination. One hesitates 
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to name even the most patent example of world betterment: lest some 
fluttering rag shall banish the beggar once again to his primeval slum— 
or, like the factory girl who dons her finery but forgets her nails, lest we _ 
shall have to blush for the barbarism that continues to shame our 
civilization. . . . The fact is we are better than. our philosophy; 
we really have no desire to live again in our ancestral caves. Modern 
Englishmen are better men than were the ancient Britons, and that is the 
whole of it. If building up strong manhood which yet can be pitiful 
and gentle is not the building of the “Kingdom,” then all one can say is 
that this is what the Kingdom is intended to produce whensoever it shall 
be builded. “The flock of my pasture are Men,” saith the Lord God. 
_ The point of what I am saying is this—To live in the midst of this 
thrilling generation, yet to withhold sympathetic and co-operative world 
service, on the ground that “world betterment is not Christ’s program 
for this dispensation,” is to inherit bread from our fathers and bequeathe 
to our children a stone. Even to doubt the fact of world betterment is to 
throw the force of one’s personality against it. Let me tell you a story. 

The Rock Island railway is afflicted with a long and steep grade as 
the lines approach the state boundary from Kansas into Colorado. At 
the top of the grade stands a watering tank for replenishing the boilers. 
It is a mark of high efficiency if an engine driver can lift his load of 
transcontinental freight to the top of the grade without dividing his train 
in two sections. One day-a gale was blowing from the northwest; it 
caught the train aslant and staggered it. The engine groaned under the 
terrific strain. The fireman crowded the furnace and flung wide every 
draft. Inch by inch the shrieking wheels crawled up the rails until at 
last the undivided train reached the top of the grade, and the engine stood 
beside the watering tank. The engine driver stepped down from his cab 
and greeted the head brakeman who was coming up from the rear. 

“Well, Charley, that was one close call! It looked as though | 
never could lift her to the top; but Bill crowded in the coal and I crowded 
on the steam, and here we are! Did you think we were going to 
make it?” | 

“No, I didn't, Steve, and that’s a fact! I was dead sure we were 
coming to a stop, most any minute, so I had every brake set ught to 
hold her!” 

2. Then Swing the present Christ of experience, I would add 
one single word: The very friends of Jesus are peculiarly liable to 
mimify His present power. Professor Cairns, in “The Army and 
Religion,’ makes this ominous statement—“It is not part of the genius 
of modern Christianity, as a whole, confidently to expect great spiritual 


victories. We think evil stronger and God weaker than did our Lord 


and His disciples. This is the first great difference of conviction between 
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us and Him. Both of us cannot be right. To return to Jesus Christ 
here means revolution.” If Christ’s victorious life for the world must 
be postponed to another dispensation, then the logic of it is inexorable: 
we Shall have neither faith nor disposition to press world redemption 
in this. We may indeed preach the Gospel, but our witness will lack 
creative faith; we shall not know the passion of the love of Christ which 
hopes and works and dies, still hoping. We shall not expect, and 
therefore shall not attempt, to reshape a nation’s thinking. © : 


MTT. 


But let us turn from these disappointing veins and drifts and follow 
the central lode ef Christ’s Good News. How it dips into the mountain 
with its weight of golden promise! How it flowers upon the surface 
of the hills! My purpose is not to measure it (if that were 
possible!), nor even to assay it, but to indicate the direction of it as it 
concerns the philosophy of life and history of which we have been 
speaking. 


1. First, and eternally, the Cross of Christ is the apex of human 


history. It is not a divine expedient, not an exhibition, not an episode; 
it is Incarnate God taking upon Himself “the iniquity of us all.” The 
theme 1s too awful for a Sunday peroration. We constantly make 
the cross a doctrine in theology whereas it is a culmination in life. How 
glibly we can give a Bible reading on the death of Christ—without a 
heartbreak. We have symbolized the cross, and apostrophized it, but 
how often we have failed to find it. Christ was not taking the penalty 
of man’s sin, the very suggestion of vicarious penalty means the degrada- 
tion of righteousness. Let us keep to the Scriptures: “Who His Own 
Self bare our sins,” is the teaching. Christ was not bearing the penalty of 
the thing, He was bearing the horror of the thing itseli—as love must 
always bear the shame, the deep darkness, of what it loves. And that 
is why the Cross means life, eternal life. For Christ not only bore 


our sin, He bore it away. That is the salvation we have received and 


that is the Good News we are sent forth to preach. 


2. And what is preaching? Is it proclaiming? Sometimes. 
The mere announcement of the Good News to waiting and prepared 
hearts means the acceptance of it. But this is not often so. “Disciple 
all nations,’’ commanded our Lord; “teach them,’”’ He said. Did you 
ever teach? Then you know that teaching is not giving out lessons, it 1s 
leading out minds and spirits. Delivering Christ’s message is not like 
delivering potatoes in a bag. The message is not “delivered” until it 
is received. ‘But men will not yield to Gospel truth.” Men zuvll yield, 
late if not soon, in this generation or the next, if not the father then 
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the son; prayer and patience and love that suffereth long and is kind 
will exorcize any devil, or any legion of them; for the mouth of the 
Lord hath spoken it. 


3. What is preaching? It is delivering Christ’s message. There- 
fore it 1s assembling an audience—for what preacher can preach without 
an audience to hear? Delivering Christ’s message means removing 
barriers to the acceptance of it, ignorance that brutalizes and poverty 
that degrades. It means reshaping slanted foreheads and lifting up 
bended backs. O it is weary work assembling a congregation, a 
generation of men who will listen intelligently to Christ! When we 
compare one day with another, or this year with last, it might seem 
that we are not succeeding, at all; that we are losing rather than making 
progress. Try the centuries. War still shakes the earth, but war is 
now a nation’s shame and not its glory. Lust remains, but men dread 
to have itknown. We have lost the solenin Sabbath of the Puritans, but 
we do not disfigure Melrose Abbey now, nor burn witches. Ministers 
of the Church can no longer preach on Sunday and lie drunk on 
Monday and get away with it. The rape of the Sabines was the theme 
for poets’ songs, but the rape of the Belgians was the call to liberation. 
The Bible continues to be attacked, as it always has been, but it is no 
longer chained. The world’s workingmen are frothing with Bolshevism 
but the peons of other centuries knew not they had a soul to froth! New 
Thought troubles us in China, and in India, -but thank God that mental 
inertia at last is broken and men are thinking—for that is all God asks, 
that men shall think, even though that thinking shall at first be nine-tenths 
folly. “Come now, and let us reason together, saith the Lord.””. What 
a day for preachers who know the mind of Christ and can tell it! 

By little and by little “the thoughts of men are widened.” by little 
and by little Christ is getting an audience in the world, the largest and 
most sympathetic audience He has ever had. By little and by little the 
City of God is rising above the ruins of past centuries. The progress 1s 
so slow and so uncertain that only the patience of God would seek 
to measure it. And yet the angle of increase is established and can be 
discerned. We ourselves can roughly compute it—from Herod to Hilde- 
brand and from Hildebrand to Cromwell and from Cromwell to Roosevelt. 
If we could know the human differential we might even foretell the 
century of human deliverance— 


“And one far off divine event 
Toward which the whole creation moves.’ 


4. What then? Have we said it all? Are we to work and wait 
_and watch through weary centuries until ‘‘the earth shall be filled with 
the knowledge of the glory of the Lord’? 
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It is here that some among us (many of us, I fear) err grievously, 
not knowing the Scriptures and not discerning the exultancy of Christian 
philosophy. And it is here the Church pays a grievous penalty for the 
fading of the peerless Christ from personal experience. We discern the 
meaning of the Kingdom in human society, and we are, I trust, devoted 
to establishing and extending that Kingdom upon the earth; but the 
Kingship of Christ Himself loses its thrill of personality. We even 
look foolishly annoyed when one among us talks of “bringing back the 
King.” O friends, shall we not discern? Shall we not have done with 
our fishmonger debate of “pre’’ and ‘post’? and discern the heart o7 
the so-called Second Coming? | 

The philosophic center of Christianity is personalism, and persor- 
alism demands the manifestation of God in history. Thoughtful 
Christianity is prepared, philosophically, for any “‘Coming’’ whatsoever, 
demanding only this—that the “Coming” fulfill all righteousness. To 
look for our Lord’s return in supreme personal. forth-shining is not on! 
philosophically sound, but it is what one would expect the divine Chris: 
to do. 

And here, perhaps, some among you will cease sympathetically to 
listen. But I plead your patience during these closing moments. 1 
plead that you will not consider it unreasonable that the personal Chrisi 
shall personally manifest Himself. I know what you would say—that 
the Christ of history and of faith is not concerned primarily with miracles, 
and with dramatic spectacles not at all—that He is the Christ of justice, 
of mercy and of service. And with this interpretation of Christ and 
of Christianity—the “modern” interpretation, if you please—I agree 
perfectly. But hold to the divine personality; do not, I beg of you, make 
the living God a sublimate of ethics and philosophy. And do not destroy 
the authority of the Christian Scriptures, for the hope of Christ's 
Appearing thrills in all the New Testament ‘teaching. That “blessed 
’ hope” was a joy to the Apostle Paul during days of bitter trial. So it 
has been during all the centuries. So it is to-day. 

As to the Personal Appearing of our Lord, it need not surprise ts 
that the words of the angelic messengers concerning the coming again of 
“this Jesus’ should be taken to mean His actual physical return. We 
still are far away from the mystery and glory of personality. Lovers and 
believers of God’s Word need not stagger here. 

The inspired Scriptures come to us from God Himself. They speak 
that which is true. Lut these Scriptures were not written for angels, 
they were written for men. ‘Therefore they use the language of men. 
They speak of things that it hath not entered the heart of man to conceive, 
therefore they use the perfect language of picture and illustration—a 
Janguage that can be neither parsed nor analyzed but that conveys the 
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perfect truth. They unfold the mystery of primeval sin, and call it the 
eating of forbidden fruit. Could any high argument explain what one 
vivid picture makes so clear? They speak of God sitting upon the 
circle of the earth; they tell of clouds and darkness round about Him; thev 
even say that Moses was permitted to look upon His back! Yet do 
such words mystify us? Are they not, rather, luminous with the light 
of God Himself, enabling us to realize His personality, His majesty, His 
nearness: Though they are weak human words yet they visualize the 
invisible. And shall we with spiritual vulgarity seek to peep behind | 
the canvas? Shall we scrape the colours from the picture and seek to 
analyze them? | ; 

On the other hand, I need not remind you that the thanifesting ot 
“this Jesus’ of which we now are speaking is not the manifesting of 
Himself within the believer. Nevertheless, it is the “same Jesus,” who 
now manifests Himself. He shall shine forth—‘“‘as the lightning cometh 
out in the east, and shineth even unto the west.” 7 

I shall not speak of times and of seasons. It is the Church, His 
Bride, that shall call Christ in glorious forth-shining, and to the bride has 
it ever been given to “name the day.” She might have named it any day in 
all these centuries. There is no ethical quality in duration. God is not 
glorified nor is man ennobled by merely waiting for that which shall surely 
come to pass. It is uncertainty that makes time tremulous; it 1s contes: 
that makes the hours so big! 

When unto the principalities and powers has been made known “by 
the Church” (Ephesians 3:10) the manifold wisdom of God—that 1s, 

_ when in the wisdom of God it has been fairly proved and fully demontrated 
that the blood of Jesus Christ His Son actually cleanseth men from al}! 
sin, that righteousness actually exalteth a nation, that His Church actually 
can be presented to Himself a glorious Church not having spot nor wrinkle, 
then will the conflict in “the heavenlies”’ be accomplished; He Himseli 
will “cut short the work in righteousness.”” Swiftly then shall the City 
of God be builded in human society. It will not be a strange, unheard 
of City. It will be that just and merciful social order which Christ taught 
upon the earth, which, with such slow and halting faith, we have sought 
to realize: His Kingdom. So quickly will it arise among men it can 
only be described as “descending out of heaven from God." Happy the 
man, the worker-together-with-Christ, whose work will bear the scrutiny 
of the Master Builder; who has not mingled building-stone with wood and 
hay and stubble. O the joy of laying down the lines on which our Lord 
shall build! 

And, finally, I shall not speak of the “mystery of iniquity,” that 
vivid characterization of evil. Christ will deal with wickedness, vet 

wickedness will not call Him. His Church will call Him. He waits 
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for iaith. Will He find it upon the earth? Great forward movements 
for His Kingdom have begun with promise, then. faltered by the way— 


the Reformation, the Wesleyan Revival, the movement of modern 


Missions. More depends on a united Church in China, in India, than any 


ot us dream. Can we fellowship, with men who love our Lord yet do not 
speak our shibboleth? Can we walk with men who love His Word yet 
read it ina language new to us? | | | 
Divine personality is a stupendous truth. But dimly, vet, are we 
able to apprehend it; and to understand it, not at all. Yet here is the 
mystery and the glory of “the Appearing.’ It lies deep hid in the 
personality of Christ Himself. One day on the slopes of Mount Hermon 
that personality shined forth. Shined through the flesh that veiled it. 
Shined through the common linen garments until they became “exceeding 
white as snow, so as no fuller on earth can white them.’ Christ’s person- 
ality that day was unveiled. So it shall be again. Christ shall shine 
forth and “every eve shall see Him.” He is veiled now in His Church, 
hut His shining-forth shall be fair as the moon, clear as the sun, 
and terrible as an army with banners.’’ In that day shall Jesus Christ 
capitalize and consummate the Kingdom now slowly building among 
And in that City of God upon the earth we shall sing the old 
old Storv. The Lamb shall be the light thereof. The Cross shall lift up. 


our head. 


The Seed and the Soil 


Part of a sermon preached in Union Church, Shanghai, by the Rev. A. N. RowLanu 
“So is the Kingdom of heaven as if a man should cast seed into the earth.” 
Mark 4: 26. 


the seed, but in others like the parable of the Sower he lays 

stress upon the powers of reaction in the soil. And although 

there is plenty to be said concerning the penetrative quality of 
the Christian Gospel. its power of using or changing all it touches, it 
is equally worthy of remark that it has been deeply affected by the en- 
vironment into which it has been cast. 

In the course of Church history various types of soil have contri 
something to the faith once delivered, and we are bound to distinguish 
between its nature and its nurture, what it derives from itself and what 
it owes to its environment. That again will help us to perceive that the 
Christianity that serves the West may be very different from that which 
will save the East. When Paul went out of Antioch with a Gospel to the 


HERE are parables in which our Lord emphasizes the potency of 
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Gentiles he brought a truth that penetrated their lives powerfully, but it 
was soon modified by the new constituency as seed is affected by the 
soil. And it has been so ever since.. 

Roughly speaking, there have been three phases of menta! environ- 
ment, the first centering in Southern Europe, the second in Middle Europe 
and the third in Marthern Europe—(1) First, there was a type of thought 
common to the countries bordering on the Mediterranean, say from the 
year 1 to500 A.D. I will call it see period of the Mediterranean mind. 
‘There were, of course, many tendencies that were re jected by Christianity, 
but like a living plant it assimilated certain conceptions of life and clothed 
itself with various ideas that had no place in the Bible.” There was 
the Greek method cf treatment, by analysis, classification and proof. 
There was the Romai genius for orzanization. There were the Oriental 
habits of mysticism and asceticism. Christianity made itself at home in 
these mental faculties, and when it emerged 500 years aiter its origin 
it was clothed upon with creed, with hierarchy and with monasticism. 

(2) There followed a long period from 500 to 1000 A.D. which 
was dominated by the Gothic inind. ‘The fall of the Roman Empire 
was the introduction of a new field for the Christian Gospel with new 
qualities of soil in dispositions that were childlike and crude. Three 
things in particular were true of those untutored minds: (a) the love of 
splendour which was met by the enrichment of ceremonial; (b) a 
curiosity toward the supernatural which accounted for the belief in relics 
and in witchcraft; (3) a passion for adventure which led to the establish- 
ment of the religious orders and the venture of the crusades. ‘his was 
the second transformation of Christianity and it was due to the assimila- 
tion of the mental characteristics of the time. | : 

(3) Finally the Gospel came imto contact with the forces of the 
modern world (1500-1900 A.!1)) and what may be called the Protestant 
mind. The invention of printing, the spread of commerce and the spirit 
of enquiry conspired to detach the faith from certain older accretions but 
contributed in turn a destructive bias of its own. One fact that 
modified the interpretation of the Gospel was the eniergence of the 
nation. Christianity went so ‘ar to meet this rising populaf instinct that 
there came into being that strange anomaly—the national church. 
The other modern fact with which Christianity has made terms 1s the 


emancipation of the individual which prepared the way for the ev angelical 


revival but has also helped to disintegrate the conception of the Christian 
Church. Thus ¢ hristianity in the year 1900 appeared in very different 
guise from the same faith in 500 or 1500 A.D. 

And it raises the important question, What elements from the new 
age whose birth pangs we are witnessing will enter into and modify our 
historic iaith: 1 can see it shaking off habits of mind and limitations 
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-of conscience which were a second nature not so long ago. But I am 
certain that it will find in the new age mental and social affinities through 
which it will extend itself and bear new fruit to the glory of God. 
For God does more than provide the seed, He also prepares the furrow. 
And we can _ recognize the working of His Spirit in the 
mental attitude of the present day, which gives a new opportunity for the 
Gospel. We may be sure of this, that in what is called “the failure of the 
Churches” it is not the seed that is growing stale, but only the soil that is 
getting there. For the Word of God by which we are reborn is 
“incorruptible; it liveth and abideth for ever.’ 

The soil of the Protestant mind is falling out of cultivation as those 
of the Mediterranean and Gothic minds before it. But there is virgin 
soil ahead and around, there are elements of truth and dispositions of . 
_ thought which are ready to be worked up into a glorious harvest. 

Christianity has still to make itseli at home in the democratic 
mind. The sense of human equality will at length undermine the feudal 
attitude of superiority and patronage which still impairs the presenta- 
tion of the Christian faith, and it will be recognized that justice 
is a truer interpretation of the mind of Christ than charity. Next 
Christianity needs to be on more intimate terms with the new consciousness 
of womanhood which will introduce a finer social standard and 
ethical emphasis. Moreover, our faith has yet io be expanded to the 
world consciousness which is another note of our age. There isa feeling 
after fellowship among various nations and races which was not known 
before and it can only be satisfied through Christianity. These three 
mental tendencies are among the furrows prepared in the new age for the 
eternal Gospel. ‘‘For the Kingdom of heaven is as if a man should cast 
seed into the earth.” 


What Creed or What Other Formulary - 


jA paper read at the Pcitaiho Conference of August 1, 1921, by the Rev. J. D. MAcRAE, 
Presbyterian Church of Canada, Professor of Church History and N. T. 
Exegesis, Shantung Christian University.] 


ee LMOST my first serious introduction to Creeds and Confessions, 
A came through a staggering question put by a Highland Scotch 
ih elder, on the broad prairies of Western Canada, olesiid least of 

all one would expect to meet a creed. As a raw university 
student I had taken up the role of missionary in 2 new district, for the 
summer months. Imagine my confusion, after a maiden effort at 
preaching, when confronted with the question: “Have you brought your 
‘Westminster Confession?” and that in a tone of voice which indicated 
quite clearly that it would fare ill with a man who had come without 
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such a vital part of a missionary’s ; equipment. Well, I had not brought 
it, and it was some weeks before, through the good offices of a mother 
in the East, a worn copy of the above-mentioned volume was transported 
from an attic shelf to the sanctum of a student missionary in the West. 

During the years which have intervened two men have been specially 
helpful to me in regard to what are the essentials of our common faith; 
the one by his writings, but much more through living contact in the 
classroom :—I refer to the late Prof. Jas. Denney, D.D., of Glasgow, 
whom one would not, perhaps, describe as a great Churchman, but whom | 
many would recognize as a great theologian, many more, as one of 
the greatest of New Testament scholars, and-certainly all who ever knew 
him, as a great Christian. His consuming passion for reality, and his 
devotion to Christ have left their impress on a host of men who passed 
through his hands:—the other, Prof. Wm. Newton Clark, D.D., whose 
insight into and power to express in vivid language what are the vital 
things in Christian Theology, are the delight of all who read him. 

May I suggest them as a first question: What should be the chief 
characteristics of a creed? 7 


(1) It should express what Christians actually believe; not what the 
Church thinks they ought to believe. 
Faith -precedes its expression in the form of confession. With 

the heart man believeth unto righteousness, and with the mouth 
confession is made unto salvation. [n the past, the known dis- 
crepancy between what Church leaders actually believe and what is 
written in the creeds to which they are asked to subscribe, has 
done much to discredit creeds. How many men have taken upon 
themselves the vows of their sacred office as ministers either 
with a consciousness of intellectual dishonesty or with a 
distinct understanding that the doctrines which they therepy 
accept are to be interpreted with a very wide latitude? As a 
recent writer puts the case: “The creed which has not in it the 
‘note of triumphal assurance, carrying the hearts of all its adherents 
with it in a gush oi emotion, ought not to rush into. 
pretend to an authority which in reality it does not possess.” Can_ 
the creeds of to-day meet this test ? | 


(2) The Creed should be in harmony with Scripture and have a vital 
relation to Christian [-xperience.. 

Now such a eo appears so self-evident that it should require 

no demonstration. Yet what are the facts? Even’a somewhat cursory 

reading of the three great historic creeds, viz., the Athanasian, Nicean 

and Apostles’ is sufficient to convince one that they are not based directly 


on Scripture. Whatever may be true oi the Apostles’ Creed, it is welt 
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known that the Council of Nicza, while it accepted in the main a creed 
handed down from an earlier time, yet added certain clauses explanatory 
of the doctrine of our Lord’s eternal Divinity, which were expressly 
designed to guard against the Arianism of the day. The so-called 
Athanasian Creed, in its statement both of the doctrine of the Trinity and 
that of the Incarnation, is admittedly governed by the desire to meet 
heresies which had arisen. While it does not, for this reason, follow 
that their contents are out of keeping with Scripture, yet it is evident that 
these creeds have been strongly influenced by the thought of the time and 
the exigencies of the position in which the Church found herself. 

But what is even more significant: a perusal of these great creeds 
gives one a sense of moving in a sphere of ideas to which, at various 
points, there is little response in the experience of the Christian of to-day. 
How many Christians—how many of us?—know what Athanasius or 
the Niczean Bishops meant by saying that Christ was “consubstantial with 
the Father’? Without a doubt those who repeat these words to-day 
would interpret them in very different ways. If a creed does not evoke 
_ response in the inner experience of a Christian, if it takes no account of 
new knowledge which has become a part of our heritage of truth, has it 
a right to continue in use without change? 


(3) The Creed must be simple; it must deal with essentials. It is 
Christ whom Christians of every Church and race have to confess, 
and He is fittingly described only in the simple language of Religion 
—not primarily in terms of Theology or Metaphysics. Statements 
of doctrine there must and will be; but these are not the first ex- 
pression of faith. Let us see that we lay at the foundation only 
what belongs there. Signs are abundant that the age of schisms is 
waning: persuasion and conviction, not coercion, are henceforth 
to be the only agents for the spread of the truth. Is not the main 
use of a creed in the future likely to be for the instruction of 
believers? If so should it not express in the simplest form the 
essentials of belief rather than the whole body of doctrine? 


It may be said, on the other hand, that so much simplification is both 
impossible and, were it possible, most unwise. Who is able to map off 
the realm of certainties or essentials from that borderland about which 
men may differ and still be Christian? Or, again, someone may say: Is 
it not possible that by leaving this borderland ‘undefined you but condemu 
the Church to wander interminably in the arid desert of disputation? 
These are pertinent questions. But in view of the weighty considerations 
indicated above, they must not be allowed to assume undue proportions. 

Now in our search for a creed, passing over the very important 
question as to who could be entrusted with the task of drawing up such 
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a document, or whether to entrust it to any particular body of men would. 
not detract from its fitness to become a living expression of the faith 
of the individual Christian minted out of his own experience, we find 
ourselves confronted on the threshold with a choice: 


(1) Shall we adopt and use the Creeds already in existence ? 


It is not to be expected that denominational confessions will ever 
enjoy general acceptance with the whole Church Catholic when reunited ; 
these will remain, if they do remain, with the branches to which they 
belong. Shall we then adopt any, or all of the great Ecumenical Creeds 
as a sufficient statement of our faith? | | 3 

We shall probably agree that the Athanasian and Niciean Creeds, 
as they stand, would scarcely meet our needs; but what of the Apostles’ 
Creed? The history of this great Creed which we have repeated from 
our childhood up, shows clearly that it cannot claim to have been composed 
by the Apostles; no one knows why it was given this name. | Apparently 
there existed an earlier Roman creed on which it was based, with slight 
alterations. It seems to have grown out of the general life nad experience 
of the Church without any definite, known author. This is alls it should 
be as an expression of the Christian’s faith; however, it is felt by manv to 


have certain limitations: 


(a) It has frequently been pointed out that the Apostles’ Creed refers 
to the sacrificial death of Christ onky by very indirect implication, 
in the words “suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified.” and 
that it does not even mention the Scriptures. Whether or not these 
are important omissions we shall be called upon to decide. 


(b) In a recent magazine article Prof. Chao—(and one cannot refrain 
from remarking that we should welcome most warmly such excursions 
into this field of Christian thinking on the part of our Chinese 
associates )—-Prof. Chao offers criticism of the Apostles’ Creed 
on the ground that it omits all reference to the Kingdom of God—a 
conception which fills so large a place in the teaching of Jesus, 

4 throughout the oldest Gospels. [further he points out that it gives 

ig no place to any description of the unique personality of Jesus 


f Christ—a fact of our faith to which the modern man is eager to do 
justice. 


(c) Not a tew thinking men, of uadisputed sincerity, would take 
‘exception to the inclusion in the Creed, of such clauses as deal 
with the Virgin Birth, the Resurrection of the Body, the 
Descent into Hell. Here we must carefully distinguish between 
things which differ. The exception taken to the inclusion, e.g., 
of the Virgin Birth, may not be based upon the ground that men 
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do not believe it. Many of those who on a study of the Gospels, 
are so impressed with the Person of Christ, His unique relationship 
to God and man, that they gladly bear witness: “The superhuman 
birth is in harmony with all that we know of Jesus'"—even such 
men, knowing the difficulty which other men equally genuine in 
their devotion to Christ experience with this part of the Gospel 
record, may feel that it should not find a place in the Creed. 
What is contended for is that on such a matter, since Jesus 
did not make it an element in His own appeal for faith, and since 
the Apostolic witness began “from the Baptism of John,” therefore 
men should not be compelled to subscribe against their own 
consciences, to what they cannot accept. “Whom think ye that I 
am?" and not “How think ye that I came to be?” is the question 
-upon which the place of men with reference to the Church as the 
Body of Christ is to be determined. 
Are we then to conclude that the Apostles’ Creed is an 
inadequate statement of what we think a creed should be? 


(2) Shall we restate existing Creeds? 
This course has much to commend it: 


(a) It would be in harmony with the practice of the Church in the 
early centuries. The Ecumenical Creeds represent a growth, 
‘through revisions and additions on the part of successive Church 
Fathers and Church Councils. So that in restating its creed the. 
Church of to-day would be following the example of that of the 
first centuries. 

(6) Such a course would tend to preserve in the Christian body as a 
whole, its high appreciation for those great treasures which have 
come to us, out of the crucible of discussion and persecution, and 

- have remained, whatever we may say of their limitations, as a 
priceless contribution from the Church of all the ages. 


(3). Shall we draw up a new creed ? | 
It may well be that any restatement woul require to be 
carried to such an extent as almost to amount to the making of 
our creed de novo. 

[ propose here to call your attention to one such attempt. which 
may already be known to some of you. I have reterence to the statement 
of faith by Denney, in his great book, “Jesus and the Gospel.” What 
Dr. Denney there endeavours to do is to arrive at the irreducible minimum 
of the Christian faith, and so to simplify his creed as to express that and 
nothing more. And so he puts the pith of the Christian belief in these: 
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“T believe in God through Jesus Christ His only Son, our Lord 
and Saviour.”’ | 

In this brief statement it is clearly implied that Jesus stood in 
an altogether unique relationship toward God the Father and in a 
relationship toward man which no other can enjoy. All this is oe 
up in the word “only’—a simple and direct translation of monoge nes 
You have here no attempted explanation of how Jesus can stand 
such a dual relationship, but only a clear statement of the fact. Hive 
you have the lowest common denominator of our faith, everything which 
is essential to a credal document, the only basis of union broad enough 
and solid enough, according to Dr. maaney. for all Christians to meet 
upon. 

At once questions will be raised. This brief statement does not 
express belief in the Holy Spirit. But neither is there in the New 
Testament any expression of such belief. Christians are urged to 
“believe” in Christ, to “believe” in God the Father, but they “receive” the 
Holy Spirit. While there is no direct reference to the Resurrection 
or the sacrificial death of Christ, yet these are implied in the terms 
“Lord” and “Saviour” respectively. The definition of how the earthly 
body of Christ was related to His glorified body, and other like questions 


“are thus left to the reverent exercise of Christian intelligence, while the 


recognition of what the Christian owes to Christ, the very heart of 


the Gospel, is given due place. 


If, again, it be said that there is no mention here of the superhuman 
Birth of Christ the reply is that “no purely historical evidence will 
ever make the supernatural birth of Christ credible except to a mind 
which has already, on independent ¢ grounds, surrendered to the impression 
of the supernatural in His person.”” We must guard against introducing 
as essential conditions or presuppositions of faith, matters of fact which 
originally had no such significance. : | 

. Now it is here, I feel confident, in our common relationship to 
Christ, if at all, that we shall find ground for a simple statement of our 
common faith. It may be words different from those which I have quoted. 
But, privileged as we are to participate along with our Chinese associates. 
in the well-nigh insuperable task of making ( ‘hristianity indigenous 
in China, it is in this seemingly limited, yet in reality all-embracing 
sphere alone that we as members of the Church of Christ an be one in 
‘tife and one in the formal expression of that life, i 

What other formulary or formularies will be necessary? ‘his 
question I do not propose to discuss. Without doubt, in any preliminary. 
steps toward a united Church, much liberty must be given to individual 
scommunions in the retention of their own confessions. 
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It is of interest to note that in the proposed union of the Methodist 
Congregational and Presbyterian Churches in Canada, a union soon to 
become a fait accompli, a ‘Basis of Union” has been drawn up, the 
whole statement of which covers some fifteen closely printed pages. 
In the doctrinal section of this “Basis” it is stated that “we acknowledge 
the teaching of the great creeds of the ancient Church.” But one of 
the criticisms of that basis of union on the part of its opponents, is that — 

“no minister or office bearer is required to sign that Basis or any other 
declaration of belief.” This, too, is illuminating. 


“Bible Distribution a the Chinese Church 


CARLETON LACY 


IS} weeks ago the writer was travelling in Fukien Province 
through a region long occupied by well established churches. 
His stopping place for the night was a splendid stone church, and 
| his host the Chinese superintendent of the churches of one 
denomination at work in that district. The conversation touched on a | 
number of live subjects, among them that of the development of self- 
consciousness in the Chinese Church, the approaching National Christian 
Conference, the evangelistic task, the work of scripture distribution, and 
several kindred themes. 

My friend had some very definite ideas. He had arrived at 
conclusions thoughtfully. His fellow pastors and his missionary 
- colleagues had discussed some of these matters with him frequently. 
He stated clearly his position, and the reasons for his position, relative 
to denominationalism and church union. He discerned between union 
and unity. He was considering the problems to be raised at the National 
Conference and spoke of the responsibility of delegates and constituencies 
to prepare for the great gathering. The impression he made was that of 
a brotherly, intelligent, wide-awake, thinking leader. 

He caused me one disappointment during the evening. He had 
never deliberated over the problem of producing and circulating scrip- 
tures. To be sure it was something that had to be done. It was 
essential to the life of the Church. Evangelism and Christian education 
were alike impossible without Bibles. Yet so far as this pastor was 
concerned there was neither problem nor responsibility. When boeks 
were wanted he either notified the missionary at the Asien or wrote 
to the book depot at Foochow. The books came and were paid for and 
that was the end of the matter. Vaguely he realized that there were 
manufacturing processes involved. Without considering he rather 
supposed that the bookstore from which he purchased the scriptures 
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printed the books and sold on a margin of profit or at cost. The 
presence of a foreign Bible Society’s name on the title page had not 
caught his attention sufficiently to raise any questions. He did not admit 
absolute ignorance oi the existence of three great national agencies 
functioning in China for the production and circulation of the scriptures, 
but their operations were clearly outside the field of his apprehensions. 
So far as his concrete constructive thinking went, Bible distribution had 
not been written into his statement of the task of the Church. 

This was just a chance conversation. Presumably it is not typical. 
Certainly it is not unique. During the past few months my journeyings 
have taken me from Canton to Hankow, and my correspondence has 
reached from Peking to Chengtu and beyond. Rather persistently my 
conversations have been directed along the lines followed in the interview 
with the Fukien pastor. My notebooks and my letter files are, to me 
at least, interesting reading. They would be consoling to the friend in- 
the stone church. Any sense of chagrin he may have felt at having to 
ask questions would be removed. He would not feel lonely in his little 
field of unenlightenment. | 

Right here it ought to be recorded that a great many church con- 
gregations throughout China have evidenced a vital interest in this form 
of evangelistic endeavor. ‘The increasing total of a received by 
the Bible Societies from the Chinese Christians is a tangible evidence that 
a multitude are informed and interested. May their tribe increase! 

There is another considerable group of churches that has accepted 
another form of responsibility. These are undertaking their own work 
of scripture distribution. Self-supporting churches engage, pay, and 
supervise their own colporteurs, simply obtaining their books from the 
Bible Societies. In what is probably a much larger number of cases the 
mission organization from its foreign subsidized budget pays for scripture 
distribution in the territory within which it is working. One missionary 
last year, using but two subsidized colporteurs, and working largely 
through the pastors, Bible-women and voluntary lay workers in his field, 
accounted for the sale of over 120,000 scripture portions! 

There are other proofs that the Church is not utterly indifferent to 
the method of getting the printed Word of God into the hands of the 
people. Many a denominational gathering has expressed appreciation 
and promised co-operation to the agencies specifically entrusted with this 
task. For others it is sufficient that their home board or general denom- 
inational organization has subsidized one or another of the Bible Socie- 
ties which maintain agencies in China. | 

In all of these ways there has been established a measure of co- 
operation, an esprit de corps. Every order for books pested to any one 
of the Bible depots scattered over China and every invoice that is sent 
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gut becomes a strand in the cord of mutual sympathy and understanding 
which ties the Bible Societies to the numerous church organizations 
engaged in the evangelization of the Chinese people. This co-operation 
is effecting an annual circulation of nearly seven million Bibles, 
Testaments, and smaller portions. oe 

Huge figures are delightful.. They represent a worth while 
achievement. They are not, however, the highest aim. We have gone 
hy the day in China when the fruits of missions were reckoned on the 
basis of an arithmetical figure purporting to show how many persons 
had become Christians. We are now talking about the task of the 
Church. We are looking for evidences of a transformed society. A. 
quizzical visitor from America wandered about a large old mission station» 
for a day or two, watching a few hundred students work and play, gazing 
upon a score of handsome school buildings and churches, and scanning th 
records which showed that there were half a thousand Christians im the 
city. Then he said to the senior missionary, “Well, what can you show 
me as the real fruit of fifty vears of missionary work here?” The 
missionary was the principal of a girls’ middle school. She looked 
at her visitor for a moment and then said, “Come with me.” Leading 
him across the compound she came to the homes of three of the girls who 
had graduated from that school. Nothing more was said. The visitor 
had been introduced to three Christian homes. They spoke volumes 
more than all the statistics of conversions, baptisms, and membership. 
Our task is infinitely bigger than piling up figures; and this is as trie 
in the realm of work superintended from a group of Shanghai offices as 
it is for the itinerant missionary. It is just as true of selling gospe's 
as it is of preaching sermons or conducting institutional churches. 

In those horrible days of “I.W.M.” questionnaires, a veteran 
missionary replied to questions asking for estimates of workers an 
funds needed for the adequate carrying out of our task, “Thanks for 
the opportunity of answering the questionnaire. Really I'd like to ‘fre— 
out’ men who have the consummate ignorance betrayed in the last two 
questions. Men who run business.on business lines would be less foolish 
to run business on non-business lines than they are when attempting to 
run the very non-business institution called the Church of Christ on 
terms of ‘estimated cost.’ The ‘estimated cost’ of that strange institution 
varies from ‘all that thou hast’ in the case of a very rich young man fo 
‘two mites’ of a very poor woman.” 

His letter is not exactly apropos, but it speaks suggestively. The 
spirit underlying it is what we are seeking to emphasize. We are 
working for bigger results than appear in statistical tables. Among these 
ambitions is the development of a genuine “Bible consciousness” on the 
part of the Chinese Church. 
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Let us return to our original illustration from Fukien. It is a 
fair supposition that Mr. Chen (or was his name Wang?) had never 
thought about the one subject on which he tripped up because the 
missionary with whom he worked and those under whom he had been 
trained had never broached it to him. Presumably his church papers 
which he receives weekly had not featured this phase of evangelism, nor 
had his conference or synod carried it on its agenda. These individuals. 
or groups having delegated certain duties and responsibilities to the 
Bible Societies forthwith cleared out that mental pigeon-hole to make 
room for other concerns with which they were burdened. With some: 
degree of reason they may claim that these societies are created and 
supported to do that job, and thus relieve them for other work. Yet 
such a total delegation of responsibility does not make for a cultivation 
of that Bible consciousness which is so essential to getting the Chinese. 
Church under this task. 

One of the most comprehensive and clearly wrought pieces of 
missionary survey and program statement which has been made in 
China or any other field was that of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
February 1920. One hundred and fifty selected representatives of that 
denomination—men, women, Chinese and Americans—studied, discussed, 
and formulated a statement of their Church’s obligations for the follow- 
ing five years. The result of the conference was published in a striking 
volume, useful to any Christian worker in China, entitled ‘China’s 
Challenge and Methodism’s Reply.” Any casual reader of that book 
will immediately perceive that the Methodist Episcopal Church believes 
heartily in the Bible. There is hardly a page, especially in those sections 
dealing with evangelistic work, that does not once or repeatedly imply 
the use of scriptures. There are programs for securing a Bible reading 
church; and references occur to Bible study groups, curriculum Bible 
study, the family altar, distribution of Christian literature, and so forth. 
Yet not once does there occur on the two hundred pages any intimation 
that the Methodist Church in China recognized the existence of a Bible 
Society in China, or appreciated the need for such an organization ; much 
less that the denomination had legally designated the American Bible 
Society as one of its own constituent boards. The book contains no 
suggestion that Methodism owes any financial support to this form 
of evangelism nor that she is directly concerned in the translation and 
publication of scriptures. So far as can be judged it is simply a case _ 
oi taking for granted a big piece of work for which no one in the — 
group had any direct personal burden. 

This program statement conference has been selected by way of 
illustration, because (as stated above) its work constituted as complete 
a piece of its sort as has been undertaken in recent years; also because the 
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_ writer, as one of the delegates to that conference, shares in the blame 
for the defects observed. A complete confession would require him to 
admit that up to twelve months ago he had probably not given one hour 
of serious consideration to the theme which he is now endeavoring to 
set forth. Is he an extraordinary missionary ? 


Abruptly let us turn from this sort of analysis to a more constructive 
statement of ideas and hopes. We are looking forward to seeing a 
Chinese Church which is vitally “Bible conscious.”’ It has taken the 
first steps. It has acknowledged the supremacy of the Bible over other 
books; it has insisted that a vital religious experience demands access 
to the Book; it calls for a Bible reading membership, and welcomes the 
-generous distribution of scriptures. 


Now it must go further. It must assume responsibility for getting 
the Book into such shape as to make it readily accessible to China’s 
millions. It is said that the promotion of the Phonetic Script in the 
Foochow dialect owes its almost phenomenal success in no small degree 
to the leadership coming from the indigenous church. The “Union 
Version” of the Mandarin Bible is a splendid achievement—an enduring 
‘monument to the men who toiled ‘so saerificially in its production. Yet 
even they concluded their work with a glance forward to a later trans- 
lation to come from the Chinese Church itself. 


The Chinese are about ready to find voice in the matter of how 
‘the scriptures shall be circulated. Here and there are individuals who 
care ready to express opinions regarding free distribution, the employment 
of colporteurs, and the sort of men employed. They are beginning to 
make known their estimate of values in styles, in selections, in ter- 
minology. They are demanding that we sell the whole bible, or that 
we sell nothing but the gospels, or that the scriptures be distributed not at 
all without an accompanying printed explanation. 


In Japan there has come into being an advisory committee or a 
‘committee of counsel to supply the foreign representatives of the Bible 
Societies with that understanding of the situation and the mind of the | 
Japanese Church which they by nature and nationality lack. Committees 
do not make for executive efficiency. They are champion time killers 
and patience destroyers. Yet they are an educational device of no mean 
value. The men who have been directing the great work of Bible trans- 
lation, publication and distribution in China for the past few decades 
probably need no committee of counsel to tell them how to do it. The 
Chinese Church, on the other hand, does need some voice cultivation 

-along this line; and it may be that the creation of such a group would 
noticeably aid in the endeavor to secure a Bible consciousness and sense 


of responsibility. | 
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There is a further possible gain that merits consideration. At 
present few missionary agencies are by nature of organization and 
operation so absolutely foveian as the Bible Societies. With all but a 
tiny portion of their financial support coming from the home bases, 
with the entire direction of policies vested in the foreig sibs or 
the home boards, with no scheme as yet devised for brinad ¢ the Chinese 
Church into any of the administrative councils of the societies, and 
with each of their names flaunting foreign nationalism, there is little to 
attract sympathy or co-operation from the Chinese. The Bible itseli 
under these circumstances may not unnaturally appear to be a Scotch. 
an English, or an American book. One cannot but appreciate the 
spirit of the students in a middle school who refused to own Bibles 
which bore on their title page the name of a country whose goods they 
were for the time being boycotting. | 

Is it too much to say that the Chinese Church must and will 
step out consciously toward the creation of a great National Bible Society 
of its own? It may be one of those far off divine events toward which 
the whdle of China yearns without showing much evidence of approach- 
ing. The idea ought to be very deliberately and positively planted im 
the mind of the young church. It ought to be very prayerfully and — 
enthusiastically supported by those agencies which are now carryfng the 
whole burden of scripture circulation. | 

There are many steps to be taken before the end of the way is reached. 
There is educating to be done. Attention must be caught. Interests 
have to be aroused. The more general and more veel ord planned 
observance of an annual Bible Sunday will prove a means of attaining. 
The general acceptance of this fundamental 4 is indispensable—that 
the Bible Societies have no independent task or program; that their work 
belongs essentially to the Church: and that no statement of the future 
task of the Chinese Church is complete that does not include a conscious 
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Photo by R. F. Fitch 
‘*SEVEN STAR JARS,’ PEARL EMPEROR HILL, HANGCHOW 


If filled with water there will be no fires in the city. 
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BURNING SEA*SHELLS INTO LIME, HANCCHOW 
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The Appeal of the Modern Mind to China| 


SHEPHERD 


1O one will deny that China is undergoing a process of change. 
As a symptom of this change there is a demand for education and 
it is a demand which is likely to be satisfied. Probably no 
missionary wishes to oppose the spread of education im China 

and yet St. Paul, after his failure to impress the Athenians by a reasoned 
appeal, expressed something almost amounting to contempt for educa- 
_ tion in his first letter to the people of Corinth, among whom, he tells 
them, ‘“‘he determined to know nothing but Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified.” Clearly the acceptance of Christ is not primarily a matter 
for the intellect. Yet Bishop Westcott has shewn somewhere that the 
Risen Master not only revealed Himself to those quick to love but also 
brought knowledge of Himself by conviction of the intelligence to two 
who walked to Emmaus and one who doubted.- It would be well for 
us to face the fact that men are brought to Christ in more ways than 
one. There are many sincere followers who can hardly testji& “to 
being aware of a process of, far less of an instantaneous act* of, 
conversion. Can we doubt that young Chinese students can be brought 
to Christ by an appeal to the intelligence who are not won by revivalist 
methods ? 

To put the same thing in another way. There is a view of 
Christianity which lays especial stress on the saving of the individual 
soul. The world is very evil and only a few can be saved. It is 
the duty of missionaries to deliver such souls as they can. There may 
_be truth in this view and it may rest on a scriptural basis but it would 
be foolish to refuse to see that students all over the world do not easily 
respond to this presentation. And therefore the question 1s, Is it our 
business to leave such to be damned or try to find another ee 
that by all means we may save some? 

China is moving and her movement is full of national aspiration: 
So far it is a healthy movement—away from a too intense individualism. 
We live in a democratic age and we believe the spirit of democracy is 
sound at the roots even if apt to degenerate into the worship of the 
great god Demos. Can our presentation of Christianity then be made 
national, corporate, rather than individualistic? There has been so much 
written which shows that the modern presentation is along these lines 
that one hesitates to add to the abundance of literature. Yet there seems 
to be a certain amount of ignorance among older missionaries of the 
viewpoint of the “modern.” The critical attitude taken by many is 
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apt to assume too large a proportion—the constructive work to be lost 
to sight. 

The keynote of the modern presentation was summed up -tersely 
in the editorial notes of “The Modern Churchman” thus :—The 
Romanist believes in the Papacy of the Pope: the Anglo-Catholic believes 
in the Papacy of Catholic tradition: the Protestant believes in the Papacy 
of the Scriptures: the Modernist believes in the Papacy of the Holy 
Spirit.” In other words, to revert to some recent correspondence in 
the Recorper, the Modernist believes that all knowledge of God is 
revealed and this process of revelation is continuous. We cannot believe 
that a view is true which would make God willingly tolerate men's 
ignorance of Him or leave the whole responsibility for bringing men 
to Him to possibly negligent fellow men. Knowledge of God in fact 
is an emergence from—the height and crown of—the whole process ot 
knowledge. 

The traditionalist may at this point ask how we account, for instance, 
for the prevalence in the world of what may be summed up under the 
name of ‘animism. This seems rather like asking us to account for the 
origin of evil. We do not account for it and cannot. Neither can the 
traditionalist. There has been only one logically satisfactory account 
of evil—the dualism of Zoroastrianism and Manichzism. But over 
against the extraordinary superstitions that custom and contiguity keep 
alive among backward races must be set the equally unaccountable 
strivings towards beliefs of a higher and better type than any taught by 
fellow men which are often part of the stock of “‘uninstructed”’ individuals 
and which when allowed to prevail mark the first stages upward in men 
and nations. The traditionalist believes that God makes Himself known 
in sudden conversions: why should he object to the view that the innate 
consciousness of a spirit world (which in animism takes superstitious 
forms) is a striving of the Spirit of God which when allowed genuine 
freedom—freedom, that is, from evil association—will burst the old 
bonds of superstition and issue in a real uplift Godward? There is, in fact, 
need ‘for a wider appeal than one to the individual, to burst through the 
bonds of custom and allow an a. for the free Spirit of God 
to work among whole groups. | 

The first point to stress then in the Modernist method (for Mod- 
ernism is well defined as a method and not a system) is this idea oi 
progressive revelation. Everywhere men seek after God if | aply they 
may find Him and God is found continually by those who seek, in the 
life of every-day and not only in the exceptional occurrence. 

The Modernist believes in miracles but whereas the tradition- 
alist tends to look for a miracle at a particular time in a particular place 
worked on an individual under some exceptional: a the 
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Modernist is looking for them everywhere and all the time as continual 
evidences of the power of the Spirit. We lay stress especially on 
indications to be found in the teachings of Jesus that the Father is 
strictly inipartial—instanced most strongly in his declaration that the sun 
rises alike on the evil and the good. A case can be made out to show 
that Jesus Himeelt deprecated miracles inasmuch as He repeatedly 
refused to give a “sign.”” We find in this some grounds for the idea 
that there is a view of miracles commonly held which makes of. God a 
partisan, changing his laws arbitrarily for the ceneee of some favoured 
individuals. 

Experience may indeed lend some colour to this view since it often 
appears as if some people were more favoured than others. The Mod- 
ernist hesitates to teach that this is part of the divine economy. At a 
certain point we find something in common with the sacramentarian but 
our view is wider. There is a sacramental teaching in the words of 
a quite old-fashioned hymn :— 

There is a book, who runs may read, 
Which heavenly truth imparts: 
And all the lore its scholars need 
Pure eyes and Christian hearts. 
The works of God above, below, 
Within us and around, 
Are pages in that book to shew 
How God Himself 1s found. 

Surely too this is a book which Jesus loved. The sacramentarian 
- tends to limit inward grace to certain fixed rites ceremonially performed 
which he therefore comes to regard as ends in themselves. The 
Modernist finds “earth crammed with Heaven and every common bush 
afire with God.’ There is an obvious practical distinction between God 
and His creation: there is a difference of which experience makes us 
painfully. aware between the ‘natural man” and the spiritual man. 
Nevertheless God reveals Himself in and through His world, and the 
natural man is aware of the groanings which follow the gift of the first- 
fruits of the Spirit while we wait for the redemption of our physical 
nature. 

It may be well to refer in parenthesis in this connection to a state- 
ment that has been repeatedly made lately to the effect that Modernists 
deny the Divinity of Christ. A Conference was held at Cambridge last 
summer at which the papers read largely concerned this subject. Certain 
papers belonging to the so-called “‘yellow’’ press attempted to create a 
sensation by publishing disconnected paragraphs which they asserted 
implied a denial of Christ’s Divinity. Anyone who has taken the trouble 
to read the Conference papers will see that plenty of other passages can 
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be found in which the authors strongly maintain their belief in Christ’s 
Divinity. The truth of the matter is that Modernists affirm the im- 
manence of God and the abiding presence of the Spirit of God and 
of His Christ among men. They accept Jesus as their M ster because He 
also lived as a man among men bringing to all men the consciousness of 
divine sonship whereby we also may be made like Him who was in all 
points like us. The affirmation of His perfect Manhood is not regarded 
by theologians as tantamount to a denial of His Div ‘inity but newspaper 
reporters can hardly be expected to understand these matters! 

The second point of the Modernist method is the need of the Faith 
which is inspired by the Spirit of God working through the ages. Anyone 
who is familiar with the XIth chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews will 
realize the essential difference between faith of this kind and tradition- 
alist “belief.” The people quoted in that chapter as examples of faith 
certainly knew as little as St. Paul of the dogmas of the first four Councils, 
while the first eight people mentioned could scarcely have had a knowl- 
edge of the plenary inspiration even of the Pentateuch. It is germane 
to our subject, however, to note that the dogmas of the Church were an 
attempt to satisfy the reason of the age in which they were composed; 

against over- 
intellectualism. The Modernist sees no value to faith in) regarding the 
statements of belief of the fourth century A.D. as final for alltime. The 
faith of the ages has been stated in various forms and sometimes not 


| 


stated at all; it has expressed itself in actions and modes t life rather 


than in words. | 

This is a vital matter for the Chinese Church and especially for those 
sections of it which owe spiritual allegiance to foreign bodies with set 
forms of creeds and prayers. There is no more reason for trying to 
force the @hinese Church into the mould of the 39 Articles or the 
Westminster Confession than there was for trying to a the earliest 
converts to accept the whole Jewish ceremonial law. It was as a 
Modernist in this respect that St. Paul was put on his trial by the 
Church of his day. The Modernist values creeds as ‘part of the 
inheritance of the past. The Chinese has no need of historic documents 
—couched in terms which he has no educational basis for understanding— 
to express his essential faith. Even the Bible is a book which, like the 
Ethiopian eunuch, he cannot wholly understand ‘“‘unless s a. one shall 
guide him.” 

From these two points it follows that investigation ,f any kind, 
and its results, have no terrors for the Modernist. We bel ieve that God 
is revealing to men in each age what that age has’the capacity to receive. 
When men believed that the sun went round the earth, they spoke of 
God causing the sun to stand | still; our faith in God is not disturbed 
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by the discovery that the sun does not move round the earth at all: 


Even if it could be proved that the earthly body of Jesus suffered decay, 
the Modernist would still believe in Him as alive for evermore. It 
seems to us, however, true that so-called free thinkers are often bound by 


_ the chains of their own processes of reasoning nearly as much as some 


orthodox Christians, so it is not part of the Modernist method to make 
denials but rather to test historic evidence so far as possible. Nothing 


can surprise us or seem impossible: vet we believe that essentially God 


works by law rather than by abnormal actions, the point is—not that 
the laws of ‘God continually change but—that men’s knowledge 
of them is continually changing. In claiming a perfect freedom of 
thought the Modernist is merely asserting his belief that where the Spirit 
of the Lord 1s, there is liberty. We revere all knowledge as given by 
God and deprecate the false antithesis between Science and Religion. | 
The Church has in times past shewn itself the opponent to advance in 
knowledge because it has failed to grasp the fact that it is God who 
increases all knowledge of His world, and by identifying new learning 
with heresy it has, as Erasmus said, made orthodoxy synonymous with 
ignorance. The Modernist would baptize into Christ all science and 
culture. Even tradition, and interpretation of Scripture, may change. 
The Spirit may be the source of the original inspiration but the Spirit 
works through fallible men and the outlook of fallible men may be 
widened to greater apprehension of truth. 

~The Modernist does not, as a rule, spend strength in denouncing 
false teachers or in founding societies to combat them. Rather, he 
states what he believes to be the truth the more strongly and trusts te 


the Spirit which Jesus promised to guide those who seek into all truth. 
It is surely better to use our energies in a combined effort against all 


evil practices than to squander them in forbidding men to cast out 
devils because they follow not us. The extreme accusation made by 
some, even among those in responsible positions, against Modernists that 
they are inspired by the Devil can only be regarded as a dangerous ex- 


hibition of Pharisaism. 


The Modernist, further, asks for a recognition of the position and 
duties of the laity in all Christian-work and seeks to promote a wider 
co-operation between all branches of Christ’s Body in the hope of 
eventually sweeping away all denominational labels. Surely we have 
departed a great deal from the principles of the early Church as described 
in the XIIth to XIVth chapters of I Corinthians. There we find a 
diversity of gifts and a division of functions among members of the 
Body of Christ accepted as the norm. It is hardly necessary to labour. 
this point, in view of Mr. P. C. Hsu’s article in the December RECORDER. 
One cannot but feel that Mr. Hsu might find the Modernist method 
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‘attractive. The Modernist is even convinced that good thing gs may come 
out of the Nazareths of non-Christian religions, holding that ‘he that 
is not against us is on our side. It is quite impossible to regard any 
self-assertion (in the shape of insistence on the correctness of a particu- 
lar method or a dogmatic belief, in such a way as to cause division and 
strife) as other than the work of an enemy. 

Lastly we come to the matter of the Social Gospel. We might say 
about the Modernist that he thinks rather in terms of the establishment 
of the Kingdom of God on earth than in terms of the salvation of 
souls for heaven. It is quite clear that the early Christian Church looked 
for an immediate return of Christ; it is equally clear that St. Paul advised 
the Thessalonians none the less to get on with their daily basis as usual. 
Whatever we look for in the future it is a counsel of despair to abandon 
hope for the present and we cannot believe that the God r ho made the 
world so fair and men so capable of good will wantonly abandon either 
to destruction. Therefore it is eminently worth while to try to win the 
world for Christ and thereby to save souls, rather than simply to con- 
centrate solely on personal salvation. It is surely not desirable to teach 
that China must be left to rot while a few of her sons struggle into the 
ark of personal safety. Such a message may appeal to some Chinese [ut 
it will not be to the best and most unselfish. 

The Modernist method is no simple one to follow. In a world 
which lives largely by tradition and distrusts all new presentations tie 
strength of our appeal must lie in the lives we live. We have to show 
that the life of Jesus can be imitated by His followers {1 the strength of 
the grace of His abiding presence, the fellowship of His Spirit and the 
Love of the Father. We have to show that the precepts of Jesus are 
practicable in the world to-day. We must refuse to admit the possibility 
of war among the real members of the Kingdom, to shew ourselves 
indifferent to riches, to prove ourselves the servants of all for His 
sake. There seems to be nothing in this about faith in the atoning blood, 
so that our fruits, if good, are by some regarded as the productions of 
Beelzebub. There were many who grew rich and prosperous in the 
late war while their brothers fought and died; we feel a danger in the 
attitude of some Christians who speak as if they were content to accept 
their Captain’s sacrifice as an excuse for refusing to combat social evi!s. 
Fortunately their deeds are usually better than their words. Yet the 
hope of the meeting of all Christian endeavour lies in the Gospel of 
Service and a triumphant faith that God will vindicate His righteousness 
among men. 

And to return in conclusion to the point from which we started— 
The Chinese nation is struggling to its birth in some new form of pol- 
itical life at the same time that we are earnestly seeking to bring the 
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knowledge of Christ to her young men. Excellent as are the democratic 
constitutions which have been evolved in many countries, it is quite 
plain from the universal unrest that there is something yet wanting. 
Popular discontent voices itself in a demand for communism as some- 
thing better than any governmental reform. The missionary does not 
hesitate to affirm that the unrest is in the heart of a people seeking a 
satisfaction which can be found in God alone. Is it not significant 
that the most advanced form of communism was found among those who: 
lived nearest in point of time to the days when the Son of God moved 
among men—were, in fact, His first disciples? Is there not then an 
opening for presenting the Gospel to Chinese in a form which may en- 
courage them to seek both the satisfaction of their souls’ needs and the 
realization of their national aspirations in the establishment of a real 
Christian Commonwealth? Never yet has the constitution of a state 
heen established on the avowed basis of the C hristian Law. What an 
opportunity for China! 

Such a state would perform all the “Seven Corporal Works 
of Mercy’ in its various undertakings. It would feed the hungry and 


give drink to the thirsty by taking measures for the prevention of famine: 


and providing for its cities supplies of pure water; it would clothe the 
naked by industrial enactments securing a living wage to all its sons; it 
would care for the stranger by learning to look beyond its family system 
and providing means of communication to enlarge the possibilities of 
human intercourse; it would “visit” the sick by providing hospitals and 
asylums and by preventive measures such as schemes of sanitation 


"and the abolition of the drug curse; it would minister to prisoners and 


captives by securing the enforcement of the best legal code that the 
experience of men can devise; it would care for the fatherless and widows 
by providing universal education which would sweep away for ever such 
survivals of barbarism as foot-binding; and in burying its dead -it 
would not only ensure a proper respect for the dead but would find means 
whereby the vast stretches of land new given up in graves to the past 
could be utilized for the living in the present. And it would do all to. 
the greater glory of God in seeking to serve its citizens. 

This is in truth a visionary prospect but what ideal is not visionary ? 
At least it does not neglect the salvation of individuals while yet looking 


_ far beyond individuals. This is surely the mind of Christ as interpreted 


by the New Testament—the mind of one who knew the infinite value of 
the individual soul yet looked to a future when His Kingdom should have 


- grown as a grain of mustard seed and God should be all in all because the 


kingdoms of the world had become, through Him, the Kingdoms of the 
Father. 
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‘The Woman’s Viewpoint 


(Continuing “‘ Woman’s Work in the Far East’’) 


“Making the Home Christian’* 
MkRs. H. MEI 


Y seniors in age and experience will, T hope, grant me indulgence 
in discussing this large subject. My data are derived from 
rather limited observation of homes in the cities and ports, 
not of homes in the small towns and rural districts of the 

imterior, hence the views stated here are neither complete nor conclusive. 

Let us first see what the average Chinese Christian home of to-day 
is like, and how it compares with that ideal home made the objective 
by the China-for-Christ Movement, namely, that it should be essentially 

‘Christian in all family relationships, a training school in Christian 

‘virtues, a center of Christian intercourse and of social service. 

It is obvious that where only one. or two in a family are converts 

a Christian home as such is impractical if not impossibie. But where 

fhe family as a unit has embraced the faith, the negative results are 

familiar, such as the abandonment of idols, loosened hold of super- 
stitions, forsaken pagan festivals and ceremonies, abstention from vile 


i language and the like. In matters of physical organization, domestic 
h routine, in the observance of folk customs, the Christian home presents 


‘but slight variation from the non-Christian, and given equal advantages 
of education and economic well-being the similarities outweigh the 
-differences. | 

It is, however, in the spiritual implications that one expects marked 
differences between Christian and non-Christian homes, yet aside from 
the Christian label, and the details already noted the distinction is 
-oiten without a difference. For convenience sake, let us consider the 
-average Christian home on the standard ot the China-for-Christ 
Movement. First, as to making all family relationships Christian. 
We still have with us the patriarchal family system with its traditions 
of filial piety and complicated relationships, but Christianity has with 
sympathy and love tended to soften its stiff formalities. Relatives- 
in-law have become more natural and sympathetic; the relationship 
of husband and wife mutually respecting and confident, of parents and 
.children more frank and companionable, and of masters and servants more 
patient and considerate. In all these relationships it 1s the Christian 
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* Address given at the National Christian Conference, May 8, 1922. 
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women who can harmonize the old with the wiles ideas and set the 


example. However, in many instances, there appears a want of under- 


standing and co-operation in matters spiritual which leaves much to be 
desired in the direction of creating a proper Christian domestic 
environment. One relationship which deserves closer attention than 
has hitherto been given it, is the treatment accorded to domestic help. 
Too frequently are servants’ health, comfort and welfare ignored by 


callous employers. In this day of social enlightenment the human 


personality of the people whose: aid makes our home economy easy and 
Juxurious, should be recognized. Domestics should not be held as 
mere servitors. Slaves have been found in professed Christian house- 
holds whose owners should be the first in denouncing slavery as 
inhuman. The problem is related to the thousands of women and 
children in industry. Unless, therefore, we have Christian homes so 
ordered that slavery in any form becomes utterly impossible, how ironical 
it seems to agitate for more humane lahoring conditions in the factory 
and the mill ? | 

Second, as to making every home a training school in Christian 
virtues, there is much laxity in following Christian customs, such as 
keeping the Sabbath. regular church attendance, Bible reading and 
habitual prayer. There is very little systematic moral education for 
children, grace is often omitted at meals, and such practices as the 
morning watch and evening prayer are rarely seen except perhaps in the 
homes of the clergy or religious workers. Only, however, as Christian 
men and women recognize the instructive force of example and the 


' discipline of worship by translating their beliefs into everyday acts can 


we see Christian virtues developed in. the home and inculeated in the 
young. | 

Third, as to constituting every home a center of Christian 
intercourse and social service, there is in the average Christian home 
too much of the spirit of compromise with gambling, extravagance, wine- 


drinking, gossip, and idleness which tempt, not only the well-to-do but 


even the less fortunate. The Christian home should stand as a bulwark 
of our society against these insidious vices, just as our Christian women 


should set their faces firm against concubinage and the employment 


of singing girls at banquets, a practice degrading to hosts, guests and 
entertainers alike. With all the resources of time, energy and money 
which can be saved from these wasteful indulgences, what a vast amount 
of charity good Christian women could do in every direction! But 
until men and women learn to appreciate wholesomeness in the home 


atmosphere and until they can measure up to the crying needs of the 


poor and unfortunate in their midst, their homes cannot enjoy the 
beneficent influences of Christian intercourse and social service. 
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Now, is the average Christian home making progress towards 
realizing the threefold ideal of the China-for-Christ Movement? It must 
be said that the majority of Christian men are too preoccupied with 
business and other worldly interests to concern themselves very much 
with making their homes thoroughly Christian establishments. On the 
other hand, it can hardly be denied that a great many Christian women 
when not weighed down by domestic drudgery, lack either the education 
or incentive to order the spiritual tone of their families. While the 
responsibility for this state of affairs rests equally upon Christian men 
and women, it 1s, however, women’s first concern but are they now 
competent to meet it by making their homes thoroughly Christian ? | 

THrE SuRvEY VOLUME on the CHRISTIAN OCCUPATION OF CHINA 
affords some illuminating statistics: Women constitute but thirty- 
eight per cent of the Church membership, twenty per cent of 
the church workers; girls number but seventeen per cent of the mission 
high school enrollment, and in the elementary schools only twenty-seven 
per cent. History does not record the percentage a generation ago, 
but it is safe to believe it considerably smaller. Is it cause for wonder 
that the standard of education in Christian homes is low? Aside from 
the few instructional sermons, revivals held by itinerant evangelists, 
and occasional visits of Bible-women, the spiritual education of Christian 
women has been neglected indeed. he figures just quoted show the 
inadequate provision the Church has made for both the women of to-day 
and of to-morrow! Our Bible-women, devoted souls in the main, are 
precariously trained, and often are regarded as no better than colporteurs, 
rather than as dignified and intelligent Christian workers. 

In the light of these conditions the Church's duty seems plain. 
It should begin and sustain a concentrated campaign to instruct its 
women in the fundamentals of the Christian religion; it should encourage 
them to seek systematic spiritual education for themselves and children, 
and also enlist them in every suitable Church activity so as to relate them 
intimately to the Church program. The Church's failure to do these 
things in the past has retarded its growth, has made Christianity for 
many women an empty form, leaving very little impress upon the home. 
While the women unquestionably need the Church, the Church needs the 
women still more, and in every progressive church the women’s worth 
has been more than proved. In our church before the Auxiliary was 
organized the women held but a languid interest in the church, and 
treated it as a thing requiring some attention when Sunday came round. 
It meant little or nothing in their spiritual or social growth. But when 
we started club meetings for mothers, gave talks on health, child training, 
home decorations, social etiquette, when we rotated groups as hostesses, 
opened sewing and English classes, exhibits and bazaars, a large number 
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of the most indifferent women came, evincing an interest in both 
Church and Auxiliary as their own proper activities, every one eager to 
do her bit in church and philanthropic work. In the recent Russian 
Relief Drive our Women’s Auxiliary donated more money than the 
church’s entire collection for the same purpose. Because of this fresh 
interest they have made gradual but marked changes in their home 
arrangements, have improved house color schemes, have recognized the 
claims of sanitation, and altered for the better the very atmosphere of the 
home. These changes have been effected not by working upon women 
as likely fields for uplift, but by taking them as forces for collective 
improvement. This is only one instance of what a little cultivation of 


-women can do to make the church a live organism. I think it can be 


multiplied elsewhere if self-sacrificing leadership will implant  self- 
confidence in the women themselves, but above all, there must be a 
determined purpose to secure and retain the women’s interest and help. 
They have a unique influence for good in the Church: the Church needs 
but trankly to acknowledge its need of them in widening its program. 
If the Church is not to become inert, it must lose no time in drawing 
unto itself two hitherto neglected sources of strength: its young people 
and its women. The Church must give up the absurd and antiquated 
notion that women must-stay at home. By utilizing the women it will 
not only strengthen itself, but it will directly contribute a great share 
in making our homes effectually Christian. 

One of the many encouraging sights amidst the host of pressing 
social problems in China to-day is the growing number of real Christian 


‘homes which present a gratifying relief against the myriad pagan and 


semi-Christian households. The women presiding over these firesides 
are sincere and capable Christians, no meek half-hearted creatures. 
Most of them possess a fair education, some are graduates of colleges 
in China or abroad, but apart from their culture, they are quietly con- 
tributing their need of service to the Church and to society. They have 
nct merely made of their homes up-to-date habitations of comfort, 
good taste and happiness; better still, they have imparted to their homes 
a spiritual quality that radiates Christian joy and helpfulness. Nor do 
dey confine their attention to their families, but have splendidly accepted 
obligations as Christian women in the Church and in the community at 
large. Thus we see women trustees of churches, free school directors, 
Y. W. C. A. officers and committee members, and in various other 
capacities, according to their talent and bent reaping rich rewards for 
disinterested service. 
In the state of flux which Chinnis society to-day finds itself, when 
every wind of doctrine threatens to sweep aside age-old sanctions and 
institutions, as noble as they are ancient, when the swift currents of 
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modern thought are loosening spiritual moorings, THANK Gop for the 
real Christian homes that are proving a steadying force to many people. 
Thus these genuine Christian homes, as they multiply in number and 
expand in influence as models of domestic love and cherished family life, 
permeated with Christian sentiment, and moved by the highest impulses 
to loyal service for God and country, will become more and more 
powerful adjuncts to the indigenous Chinese Church that is sought to be 
fostered by this epoch-making National Christian Conference. 


Obituary 


Rev. Samuel Couling, M.A. 


FIOUGH Samuel Couling had ceased his official connection with 
the Mission for many years before his death he was a man oi such 
personality and gifts that the REcoRDER will gladly give space for 
a brief tribute to his memory. He passed away peacefully in 

Shanghai on June 15, engaged to the last amid increasing pain and 

weakness on a monumental work on the History of Shanghai. Others 

can speak better than I on Couling’s valuable contributions to the true 
interpretation of China in his opus magnum, “The Encyclopedia Sinica,” 
published in 1917, and also on his labours as Secretary of the Royal 

Asiatic Society. His truest and best memorial is in the lives of his 

Chinese pupils. Soon after his arrival in the early eighties in 

Tsingchowfu, Shantung, he began a School for Boys, which by 1904 

had almost reached the standard of a college. It was the ambition 

of his life to develop it into a first-class college, and the union with 
the American Presbyterians, consummated in that year, was a great 
personal disappointment to Mr. Couling. For a short time he shared 
in the work of the School of Arts and Science at Weihsien and later 
in the School of Theology at Tsingchowfu and then resigned from 
the Mission and went to live in Shanghai to devote himself to tutorial 
and literary work. His school work was thorough and sound and he 
has left a profound mark on the character of many of his pupils—all of 
whom cherished feelings of loyalty and affection for their master. The 

English Baptist Mission has had many gifted workers, but, next to 

Timothy Richard and Alfred Jones, probably none more gifted than 

Samuel Couling. Year after year, as long as he remained in the Mission, 

he was chosen Chairman of the Conference and guided its deliberations 
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with rare tact and judgment. He was a man of wide reading and fine 
literary taste, as all who were admitted to the privilege of his friendship 
can testify. He did not approve the union with the sister American 
Mission, though some of his dearest friends were found in its ranks, 
and his loss to the English Baptist Mission was the price the Mission 
paid for joining in the Shantung Christian University. His later years 
were clouded by much suffering. Though lost to sight he lives on in 
his pupils who will ever cherish his memory with affection and endeavour 
to embody his ideals in their lives. Requiescat in pace. 


iE. W. Bert. 


Our | Book Table 


THE Book or Missionary Heroes. By Basit MatHeEws. George H. Doran Ca., 
New York. Gold $1.50. 


In this book of twenty-eight short stories we voyage with St. Paul, 
Livingstone, Mackay, Mary Slessor and many other heroic missionaries, 
who cheerfully relinquished the comforts of home and civilization in 
order to fulfil our Lord’s divine command, “Go Ye into all the World and 
Preach the Gospel to every Creature,” and are fascinated with the ua- 
daunted spirit of these brave men and women as they face innumerable 
and almost insurmountable dangers to tell the wild non-Christian people 
in distant lands of the love of God. While “The Book of Missionary 
Heroes” may be read and enjoyed by all, its direct presentation of the 
work of those grand old pioneers in a more or less precise style will make 
an irresistible appeal to children. . In view of its educational and historical 
features, this book will be a valuable asset to any school library. 


An American Dipromat 1x CuHina. By Patt S. REINSCH, American Minister to 
China, 1913-1919, Doubleday, Page & Co. Price $4 gold. 396 pages. 


Most of us who live in China, Chinese not excluded, have grown 
so disappointed and tired with governmental affairs that we drift into 
an oblivion of them which may have its dangers. This book by Dr. 
Reinsch will refresh the memories of older residents, and inform new- 
comers, as to the men and the methods which have in kaleidoscopic 
variety controlled the Central Government of China,—whatever be the 
reality covered by that name. As the influence of most of those men 1s 
still felt in political life, it is worth the while to attempt to form an idea 
of their personalities. Dr. Reinsch is an excellent guide in this. 
Memoirs are history made personal and thereby doubly interesting, 
although they cannot be as lucid and complete as a carefully digested 
history. Some of the events described are: The revival of Confucianism 
in 1913 and 1914, the twenty-one demands, Yuan Shih-kai’s monarchical 
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movement, China’s break with Germany, the restoration of the Emperor 

by Chang Hsiin, the Lansing-Ischii notes, the Paris peace conference. 

the student movement and the rise of a public opinion in China. The | 
description of America’s commercial and engineering efforts (Hwai river 

conservancy, Grand Canal, exploration for petroleum), and the reasons 

for the lack of success of most of them, are of special interest. 


FH. DE Vv. 


CHINESE GRAMMAR SELF-TAUGHT. %y JoHN Darxocn, Litt.D., O.B.E. London: E. 
Marlborough. Pp. 152. 7/6 net. 


This work is a companion to the one previously issued, “Chinese 
Self-taught” which aimed to help the beginner to speak simple Chinese. 
The aim in this work is to help him to read it; a goal that is more 
easy to reach than the other by means of a book. The form being that 
of an English grammar, the student can grasp the material more readily. 
Unquestionably a fair amount of application, and the mastery of the 
principles and the vocabulary provided (some three thousand characters) 
will put the student quite in the way of reading simple Chinese prose. 
But he must not be surprised if after mastering this manual, a Chinese 
newspaper is still a blank page to him. There is a long steep hill yet 
to climb. But Dr. Darroch has provided an excellent guide through the 
lower foothills, and his book will be most useful to many. Eve the old 
student can read it with profit. and will find much that is either new to 
him, or put in such fresh and living fashion that he will wish he had 
had such a book to begin his studies with in the early days. | | 


THe TWENTY-ONE DemManps, JAPAN Versus CuHiNA. By G. Zay Woop. Fleming. 
H. Revell Co., N.Y. Pp. 178 including 10 appendices. G.$2. 

This is an attempt in 100 pages to relate the history of five months 
of diplomatic negotiations between China and Japan in the early. part of 
1915 which culminated in the Japanese ultimatum presented to Yuan 
Shih-kai, the acceptance of which has ever since been commemorated on 
its anniversary (May 9th) as the Day of National Humiliation. In the 
little volume’s remaining 78 pages are ten appendices setting forth the 
text of the original notes, memoranda and communiques, the most valuable 
part of the book, from which the reader could—and really must—judge 
for himself not only the author’s comments and meagre conclusions, but 
what is more important, obtain some idea of Japanese official psychology 
as it exhibits itself in browbeating the Chinese Foreign Office. 

The book unhappily reveals hasty preparation, immature judgments, 
want of historical background, and fails in providing that sustained 
analvsis of events. personalities and forces which alone can make a work 
of this sort worth while to a student. Many typographical errors and 


unidiomatic expressions mar the book which with more care and self- 
criticism might have lessened the impression of clumsy propaganda o: 
which the general reading public has in recent years had a “xr = 
Amicus 
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THE SocraL Function or THE CHurcH. By Matcorm Spencer, M.A. London, 
Student Christian Movement. 12mo, 256 pp. 6/ -cloth, 4/-paper covers. 


_ This is a most sane and stimulating discussion of a very live ques- 
tion, written from a broad and discriminating study of actual conditions, 
and combining a deep religious insight with a fine moral courage in 
facing the facts of social life and their implications with regard to the 
life of the church. Spiritual religion, the author believes, inevitably ‘leads 
to the recognition of social injustice and to active participation in social 
regeneration. Moral cowardice in the church, resting back in impotence 
upon the status quo he scathingly condemns. But no less vigorous 
is his presentation of the spiritual roots of the social impulse. Indeed 
the genuine evangelical appreciation of essential Christianity coupled 
with a pervading social fervor is perhaps the outstanding achievement 
of the book. The latter half of the book is given to concrete practical 
application of the social principles of Christianity developed in the first 
half. This book will be especially helpful to thoughtful Christians who 
are troubled by the current failure on one side or the other to properly 
appreciate the necessary relations between the Christian expression in 
social activity and the essential mysticism of the inward relation implied 
in the Christian experience. | 

PEROB. 


LirE ETERNAL—PAsT, PRESENT, FUTURE. By BARTHELEMY Prosper ENFANTIN. 8 v0. 
Pp. vitt plus 138. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co. Price U.S. $1.60. 


Enfantin was one of the apostles of the social-religious cult of St. 
Simonism which flourished in France in the first third of the nineteenth 


century. He was called by his numerous followers “the living law” and 


“the Messiah.” The sect was suppressed in 1832 because of its social 
and moral vagaries. The book under review, written in 1864, sets forth 


- the author’s semi-pantheistic views concerning the indestructibility of life 


and the inseparableness of personality from its environment. A strange 
incoherent book of interest only to students of religious pathology. 


PEROB. 


THE MEANING OF CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP (#@ @f fi &). Lectures by Dr. Harvey 
Reeves CALKINS. 66. pages 8° 5". Mandarin. 


Those interested in self-support—and who is not?—will welcome 
these excellent lectures now published in pamphlet form. In the Chinese 
Church Christian Giving has as yet received insufficient attention. This 
brochure is adequate in treatment, felicitous in expression, and apt in 
illustration. It is calculated to stimulate action being at once arresting 
appealing, and convincing. To give a copy to every leader in the Chinese 
Church (especially financial leaders) should prove a prolific investment— 
returning up to one hundredfold! ! 


THe Reconstruction or Reiicion. By CHas. A. Extwoop. Macmillan Publishing 


Company, New York. Gold $2.25. | 
This book gives a sociologist’s viewpoint on the place in society of 
religion in general, and Christianity in particular. The reconstruction ~ 
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of religion called for, which affects Christianity also, would seem to be a_ 
rediscovery of the principles of the “religion of Jesus’? and the applica- 
tion of these to modern social conditions. The author, while urgently 
advocating the free and full use of science, does not confuse science and 
religion. He says, “Science, at most, can furnish but one of the bases 
of religion. Science is not religion, nor can it become a substitute for 
religion. Religion is and must remain essentially in the realm of faith.” 
Many will ask, “What does a sociologist say about Christ, the Bible and 
the Church?” The answers given to these questions by the author prob- 
ably belong to the middle ground type. As to the Gospels, he says that 
we find provided in them “Just the religion which is best suited to realize 
the sociologist’s ideal.” As 'to the place and person of Christ, he says, 
“Positive Christianity ..... in accepting the leadership of Jesus, will 
take him at his own valuation.” He says furthermore, “It is time that 
organized Christianity became synonymous with the religion of Jesus. 
The vision which Jesus had of a social life based upon love or good-will 
is not an unrealizable dream.”’ As to the Biblé he says, “The ethical 
and religious value of the Bible, especially of the Gospels, for the 
establishment of Christian civilization, cannot be doubted. Other things 
being equal, a people will be Christian directly in proportion to the 
attention they pay to the teachings of Jesus as found in the Bible.” The 
Church he speaks of as the “spiritual power” in human society. He says 
also, “There is urgent need in our world to-day of a new, reunited, re- 
vitalized Christian Church, which shall take up anew, with the faith of 
its founders, the task of redeeming the world.” This book gives in 
succinct terms the real “social Gospel’’—a Gospel to which no sincere 
follower of Jesus can object. The author believes that the moral 
equivalent for war is found in combating modern social evils and in 
the task of making the world Christian. His concluding sentence is 
“A Christian world is not only practicable; in the long run it will be found 
that no other sort is practicable.” | 


THe AvTuority or Jesus. By R. Wrxeoutt Harpinc, B.D. Student Christian Move- 
ment, 32 Russell Square, London, W. C. 1. 5/--net. 


This volume shows Jesus’ authority as resting on His personality 
and life rather than on His formal teachings. The scribes, says the 
author, were speaking with authorities; Jesus spoke with authority. The 
Gospels record no instance of anyone. who met Jesus showing an attitude 
of indifference to Him. Some were drawn to Him. Some opposed Him. 
All naturally fell into a second place when in His presence. Of fifty 
references in the Gospel to the feelings of astonishment with which He 
affected people seven are instances where His personality alone produced 
this impression without aid of word or act. And yet He never used 
this power to break men’s wills or in any way violate their personalities. 
He incarnated the ultimate principle of the universe which is love, and 
it is an essential characteristic of love that it invites love in return but 
under no circumstances seeks to compel it. In this incarnating love He 
was the incarnation of God. “Jesus is not a mere link between God and 
man. He is both in ideal unity.” Jesus’ personality and the authority 
with which it impressed (and impresses) men were based on His triumphant 
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certainty of God. Four chapters of the eleven in the book are devot 
to His conception of God as revealed by His world view, His view of 
duty and destiny, and His habits of prayer. The closing chapter is on 
Forgiveness of Sin which the author speaks of earlier in the book as one 
of “the two classes of action which (from Jesus’ own standpoint) were 
strictly miraculous, that is possible only to God,” the other being Re- 
surrection from the dead. Altogether the book is a stimulating contribu- 
tion to the Christocentric literature of which so much is now being 
written. 
E. B. 


Tue Weex-pay CHURCH-SCHOOL. By FREDERICK Corr, M.A., D.D. Fublishers, 
George H. Doran Co., New York. Pp. 191. 


The author presents the need of the week-day church-schoc!, saying 
“the public does not take the religious education of children seriously 
because the church does not take it seriously, for it has not yet provided 
an efficient, adequate and practicable system.” He records what is being 
attempted and accomplished so concisely that it will be of great service, 
giving the underlying principles and emphasizing the ultimate purpose 
as “the integrating of religion in the school experience of children and 
the complete rounding out of the whole of education through religious 
training.” Unfortunately China is not ready for the week-day church- 
school. 
| .M. E. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ASIATIC Society or Japan. Tokyo. 1921. Price, Yen $3.50. 


This is part one of Vol. 49, and is wholly concerned with THE HEIKE 

MONOGATARI. It completes the translation, the former part having ap- 
peared in a previous volume. The meaning of the title is, “Narrations 
about the Taira family,” a celebrated work written towards the end 
of the twelfth century, and attributed to Hamuro-Tokinaga. This ts 
a most interesting account of old Japan, and gives a vivid insight into 
the life of the court and the people. Every phase of life is depicted 
and the reader cannot help being fascinated by the story. He will get 
a glimpse into the religious life of individuals and the search for peace. 
Incidentally much light is thrown on customs and manners, and the 
political conflicts of the age, as well as such physical convulsions as great 
earthquakes. We compliment the Society and the translator on this 
excellent work. 


Tue Trutus WE Live By. By Jay Wiiiam Hunson, Prof. of Philosophy in the 
University of Missouri. New York and London, D. Appleton & Co. 1921. 
This work is in three parts, first six chapters on Moral Conflict 

and Scepticism, then three more on The Great Verities ; and last three on 
Present Tendencies Toward Moral Faith. The treatment is reverent, and 
is intellectually, morally, and spiritually bracing. No difficulty is either 
blinked or minimized. 

A. & 
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“Secret Dipromacy.” By Pavurt.S. Reinscw. Harcourt, Brace & Co. o., Publishers, 
New York. Gold $2.00. , 


An interesting study of secret diplomacy, and an 1 attempt to answer 
the question, “How far should diplomatic moves be made public?” The 
author thinks there should be much more publicity than there is, but 
seems to feel that a certain amount of secrecy is necessary. 


“WHat Next Evurore.” By FRANK A. VANDERLIP. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
Publishers, New York. Gold $2.00. 


An enlightening study of post-War conditions in Europe, leading 
up to the suggestion that since for the creditors of the United States to 
pay their debts in Gold would be disastrous to them and disastrous to 
the United States if paid in notes, the United States permit an extension 
of the time of the loans with a view to using the money thus saved for 
the reconstruction of Europe. 


Dr. John Henry Jowett is the author of several little devotional 
manials of daily texts, with and without comment. The latest of these 
seems to be “Come Ye Apart,” F. H. Revell Co., pp. 254, which is a 
distinct advance upon the others with which we happen to be acquainted. 
It grows upon one the more it 1s used. 

A. H. 5 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE MORE IMPORTANT OF THESE WILL BE REVIEWED. 


The A. B. C’s. of Disarmament and Pacific Problems.—Arthur Bullard. The Mac- 
millan Co. 

The Street of Precious Pearls—Nora Waln. The Woman's Press, Ys SG $0.75. 

Good English—John Lewis Haney. Peter Reilly, Ph. 

Chinese Phonetic Svstem and Language—A. R. Mackenzie. Commercial Press, 


The ase Tt History of China—Mabel Ping-hua Lee. Columbia University. 
G.$4.50. 

“The Future of the Churches.—Roger W. Babson. Fleming H. Revell Co. " $1.00. 

The Bells of the Blue Pagoda—J. C. Cochran. The Westminster Press. G. $1.75. 

Education in Chinese Agriculture—A. L. Butterfield, China Christian E necatiieiea! 
Association. 


Christ and the Student World.—Report of World’s Christian Student Federation, 1920- 
- 21. World’s Christian Student Federation. 6d. 


What Japan Thinks—K. K. Kawa Kami. Macmillan, N. Y. 

Joseph Gundry Alexander.—Horace G. Alexander. The Swarthmore Press. 7/6 net. 
Community Life and Civic Problems.—Howard Copeland Hill. Ginn and Company. 
Shorter Bible Plays.—Rita Benton. The Abingdon Press. G. $1.25 net. 


Health of Missionary Families in Japan and China, A Comparative Study of the.— 
Wm. G. Lennox, M.D. Department of Economics, University of Denver. 


Impasse or Opportunity—Malcolm Spencer. Student Christian Movement, 32 Russell 
Sq., London. 3 /-—net. 


M.$0.25. 
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The Wage Question, Bulletin No. 1—Issued by the Research Department, Commission 
on the Church and Social Service, Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 


America. (February 1922.) 


The Find Yourself Idea—C. C. Robinson. 


N. Y. G. $1.40. 


The Association Press, 347 Madison Ave., 


“Korea’ s Appeal to the Conference on Limitation of Armaments.’ ’—Governme ut Print- 
ing Office, Washinghon. This is an official document giving the latest facts 
on the position of _Korea and her aspirations for autonomy. 


_ Report- of the Schvol of Medicine of the Shantung Christian University—1921. 
‘Colloquial Sentences With New Terms.—Evan Morgan. Kelly and Walsh. M.$1.50. 


Sex—For Parents and Teachers.—William Leland Stowell. 


G.$3.00 


Wonders of Missions.—Caroline Atwater Mason. 


Macmillan Co. 


George H. Doran, N.Y. G.$2.00. 
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MODERN DISCUSSIONS OF BIRLE 


THEMES. 
To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Sir:-—In the interesting 
article contributed to your April 
number by Mr. Hsu, there is one 
sentence which calls for comment. 
“It is to be regretted that Jesus 
did not discuss the meaning of 
Creation in its fulness.” I would 
call the writer’s attention to a 
passage in Pascal’s Pensées, Arti- 
cle XVII in which he says there 


are three orders of greatness, the 


greatness of the king, of the man 
of genius, of the saint. “Jesus 
Christ without earthly property, 
and without any scientific dis- 
covery, is in His own order of 
holiness. It would have been use- 
less for Him to come as a king, 
in order to shine in His kingdom 
of holiness ; but He came with the 
glory of His own order.” In 
other words, should we think more 
highly of Jesus Christ if He 
had anticipated the researches of 
Darwin? 

Let me recall the saying of 


Lessing that he would prefer the | 


search for Truth to the gift ot the 


Truth itself. We must ask ques- 


tions before we can get the 
answers. Hence Jesus did not tell 


His disciples everything; and the 
Bible becomes to us a more living 
book, as we realize that it is largely 
the record of men searching for 
truth. and finding as they searched. 


am, 
Yours truly, 
James W. INGLIs. 


Moukden, April 23, 1922. 


CORRECT CHINESE TITLE FOR 
GENESIS. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 
DEAR Sir:—There is much talk 


these days about the difficulty 


that some people have—presum- 
ably the representatives of a new 
intellectual awakening in China— 
in reconciling modern science with 
the scriptural account of creation, 
While this may not be serious 
with some people, still such peo- 


ple ought to have all the assistance 


that accurate scholarship can offer 
them. 
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It occurs to the writer that it 
might be a step in the right direc- 
tion to change the Chinese title 
of the first book of the Bible. 
“Genesis” is not accurately trans- 
lated by the Chinese @qfit#z. The 
present name given to that book 
means “the record of creation.” 
This neither translates the word 
“Genesis” nor is it a correct idea 
of the contents of the document. 
“Genesis” obviously means “Ori- 
gin” and such the contents of the 


first book appear to be. Actu-. 


ally the account of creation oc- 
cupies only two chapters. The 
rest of the book contains the 
genesis—origin—of theology, an- 
thropology. history, sociology, 
hamartiology, ethnology and soter- 
iodlogy. To restrict the contents 
of the book to the title “creation” 
is hardly fair to the tremendous 
sweep of ideas that the book sug- 
gests. Would not “JA more 
correctly translate “Genesis” ? 


This suggested change might 


have a real practical value in two 
ways. It might work for accuracy 
in translation and might also sug- 
gest to one unacquainted with the 
Holy Scriptures a method of 
looking at this book in a way that 
would widen its application to all 
life, and so minimize the difficulty 
that some really inquiring minds 
have met in approaching it. 


{ am, Sir, 
Yours very truly, 


E. Porear, Jr. 


Kaifeng, Honan, June 5, 1922. 


UTILIZING CHINESE FESTIVALS. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—May I suggest that 
one of the three Chinese festivals, 
Tuan Yang. could, -perhaps, be 


[July 


converted into Whit Sunday, or, 
that Whit Sunday in China could 
be observed on Chinese Tuan 
Yang festival. It would be, at. 
the same time, a thanksgiving day 
for the spring crops, and in re- 
membrance of the giving of the 
Ten Commandments—supported by 
reminders of the loyal acts of the 
Chinese hero of the festival—in 
accordance with the old custom 
of Israel. | 

This Tuan Yang festival might 
also be considered as a general day 
of baptism, thus likening it to the 
old custom of the Church which 
custom is still found in the name of 
Whit Sunday. So there would be 
ground for thanksgiving not only 
for the spring crop in the fields, 
but also for the first crop of Chris- 
tians on Pentecost, and for the 
harvest of the spring term of the 
present Church as well. 

Tuan Yang festival might thus 
have a good deal of significance 
instead of the vagueness to and 
fro which now _ characterizes 
it even among our Church mem- 
bers and school youth. Are we 
ready to sacrifice our old custom 
for the benefit of the Chinese 
Church ? 

Yours very sincerely, 
KALLE KORHONEN. 


Tsingshih, June 5th, 1922, 


VACATIONS—ANOTHER SIDE. 
, 
To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear the June number 
just to hand you have a reference 
to a criticism of some -mission- 
aries as taking two or three 
months’ summer holiday. I do 
not know that it is worth replying 


to such charges as they usually 


spring from ignorance or pre- 
judice. My reply in one word 
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would be—“Who art thou that 
judgest another? To his own 
Master he stands or falls.” | 
Doubtless in such a large and 
mixed body as the present mission- 
ary force in China there are a few 
slackers who bring no credit to 
the cause—but such rarely stay 


long in a service which offers so - 


few worldly inducements. 

My thirty years’ observation 
would lead me to assert that the 
shoe is rather on the other foot 


and that for one cause or another, 


such as financial tightness, dis- 
tance from the coast, chronic 
undermanning of stations, etc.. 
' missionaries generally do not take 
enough holidays. 
vould be fewer breakdowns and 
“better work done if the rule in 
force in some missions could be 
carried out in all, viz., that it be 
obligatory for every worker to 
take one month’s holiday annually. 

I knew one devoted woman mis- 
sionary doctor who never left her 
hospital for thirteen years, and 
who in my opinion might be 
living and working to-day, had she 
seen the wisdom, even from the 
point of view of the work to which 
she gave her whole self, of a 
periodical season of rest. Another 
colleague who never took a vaca- 
tion became bitter and irritable and 
finally had to be retired. No 
doubt others could multiply similar 
cases. In our own mission, till 
the advent of the railway, no one 
dreamed of taking a_ holiday 
oftener than once in two years 
and many less frequently and 
stations were never deserted in 
the hot season. 

I have always advocated the tak- 
ing of holiday whenever possible 
in the best interest of the work 
itself and have certainly taken 
more holidays than the majority 
of my colleagues—yet, on look- 
ing over my record of thirty 


I believe there | 
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have the opportunity, 


years, [ find it only runs to ten 
holidays—or an average of once 
in every three years, and, except 
in one or two cases where the 
holiday was prolonged by sickness 
the vacation-did not extend beyond 
one month. 

What may possibly give rise to 
the misconception is that many 
missionaries possess cottages at 
the coast and. that their wives and 
children sometimes spend _ the 
whole summer there, being joined 
by the husband for part only of 
the time. Such women do a great 
service by taking in other workers 


-in need of change, and for the 
hostess it ts by no means in such 


cascs all holiday. And it has to 
be remembered that, while busi- 
ness men cannot enjoy long holi- 
days, when they do go away they 
are generally entirely free from 
work, whereas it is the custom 
for most missionaries of my ac- 
quaintance to spend a good part 
of each day during their nominal 
holiday in study and preparation 
for the autumn work and many 
have to carry on all the time 
official correspondence and other 
administrative duties. 


_ Educational missionaries in this 


climate generally have freedom 
from regular class work from two 
to three months, as in Universities 
in the West, but the interval has 
to be jealously utilized for fresh 
study, unless they are to become 


fossils and “back numbers.” I 


cannot see the wrong, 1f such men 
for them 
to spend these months at Pei-tai- 
ho or Kuling rather than on the 
steamy plain. They will certainly 
do better study away from the 


heat and be in every way fitter 
for teaching than if compelled by 


circumstances to remain in their 


stations. 
But summer schools and Y. M. 


Conferences and Classes for’ 
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Pastors and Evangelists are yearly 


making greater inroads into those 


academic vacations. 

It is after all not the length of 
the vacation that is the important 
question but the use made of it. 

I know from experience that the 
best colleagues to work with are 
those who by hook or by crook 
contrive somehow to get away for 
a longer or shorter holiday every 
year, and I only wish the custom 
were universal and the month’s 
holiday considered as vital an item 
of the vear’s programme as any 


other task of the twelve months. 


Alas! more and more, with the 
cost of education of children ever 
‘mounting higher, this is for most 
of us a counsel of perfection—to 
the -very real detriment of our 
service in China. 

The above facts are familiar 
to all missionaries of experience, 
but it may do no harm to point 
them out in a spirit of good 
humour to those who judge hastily 
from outward appearances. or 
isolated cases. 


I am, dear Mr. Editor, 
Yours sincerely, 
E. W. Burt: 
June 14, 1922. 


NEEDS OF GERMAN MISSIONS. 


lo the Editor of 7 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—The prayer-interest is 
asked, not only ot the RECORDER 
readers, but of all the evangelical 
workers throughout China, for the 
100 workers still with us of three 
er four German associated mis- 
sions. | 

_ Praise should first be given, that 
God answered our and their cry 
at the time, kept them from de- 
portation, and supplied so wonder- 
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fully for them last year. Few 
know that most of this new help 
came from America. As is well 
known, the “mark” has ceased to 
function, especially when  con- 
verted into gold or silver, and 
therefore we have the added 
privilege of coming direct to Him 
for fifty workers and thirty-five 
in Hunan, twelve in 
Kiangsi, and three or four in Kuei- 
cheo Province. 

Mr. Witt has, by special request, 
written a brief account of the ex- 
periences of the Liebenzell Mis- 
sion. I have had 5,000 printed for 
my own use in America, and have 
sent some to the Tract Press. 
Changsha, where those interested 
may apply. 

Yours, till He come. 
ALLEN N. CAMERON. 


Shanghai, June 9, 1922. 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


FOR CHINESE CHRISTIANS. 


To the Editor of © 


The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—Some of our friends 
may like to know of a projected 
effort to train Chinese Christians 
and native helpers in Bible study 
by the correspondence method, in 
a number of the stations of this 
Mission. A particular application 
of this method is being pursued 


as more adapted to Chinese stu- 


- ~ 


dents than that usually employed, 
and it is hoped to print six months’ 
mail lessons this fall. If anyone 
would like to test the method, I 
should be glad to send them copy 
of bulletin describing the same. 


Yours faithfully, 
C. H. CoatTss. 


China Inland Mission, Kiukiang, Ki. 
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News for the Missionary 


RECENT OPPORTUNITIES IN THE 
CHIANG-CHIU DISTRICT. 


The greatest opportunity in the 
Chiang-chiu District of the Amoy 
Mission 1s in its country churches. 
There 1s a distinct turning on the 
part of certain communities to- 
ward the Gospel. 

This tendency was particularly 
_ brought home to me on a recent 
trip 1 took through the Leng-soa 
region. The occasion was of 
special interest because of the 
tremendous change that had taken 

lace during the two years that 

had been in charge of the 
Chiang-chiu District. The very 
first trip | made was through the 
Leng-soa region. At that time, 
except for the mother church 
there were only two chapels, one 
at Hoe-khe, and one at E-lang. 
In the course of house visitation 
we visited Sa-khu-chhan and held 


an evening service in the village — 


school building. There was a 
large crowd and they seemed in- 
terested; but anything out of the 
ordinary routine is grasped with 


avidity, and it is easy to get a . 


crowd in China. The following 
year, when I again visited the 
place, a building had been secured 
for meetings, and Sunday services 


were bting held with such regu- 


larity as the supply of preachers 
from other nearby chapels war- 
ranted. At that time there was 
but one baptized Christian in the 
village. It was an occasion for 
gratification when on Sunday I 
was permitted, by God’s grace,-to 
administer the rite of holy baptism 
to five men in the place where but 
two years before there was scarcely 
an opening. 

is now our purpose to 
strengthen the work begun, so 


that a strong independent church. 
may result. An  unordained 
preacher has been appointed: that 
he has been faithful thus far in 
instruction was indicated by an 
examination of the candidates for 
baptism. 

There are also other places in 
the Chiang-chiu District where — 
there are signs of promise. Tiu- 


ka, a constituent chapel of the 


Soa-sia Church, has like E-lang 
been established for many years 
but tell into decay. Through the 
consecrated effort of the present 
preacher they have obtained a 
new lease on life; Ho-khi, a chapel 
about five miles from Tiu-ka in the 
Hak-ka region. has also been 
established for many years, but 
has been closed for some time. 
There also is an unlooked for 
opportunity for the entrance of 
the Gospel, and an unprecedented 
willingness of the government 
school teachers to co-operate. At 
Chui-thau there is an opening for 
an entirely new work. This had 
been on my itinerary but an urgent 
message compelled my rather pre- 


-cipitate return to Chiang-chiu. At 


this place a man who had had 
several financial reverses and saw 
the futility of trusting in riches,. 
turned to the Gospel for comfort 
and strength. For almost a year 
now he has been coming to the 
Leng-soa church, walking the 
eight miles every week. He is 


anxious to have a chapel estab- 


lished in his: village. 

These places all have two 
significant factors in common ;— 
the one is the lead taken by the 
influential men of the villages, the 
other is the comparatively small 
populations. In Chiang-chiu also: 
there is a most cordial relationship 
between the missionaries and the 
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leaders of the Church and the 
Government officials, but there is 
not the same readiness to accept 
the Gospel. The significance of 
the small populations lies in the 
possibility of influencing the entire 
community. There is, therefore, in 
these smaller communities an op- 
portunity entirely disproportionate 
to their size.. A large center like 
Chiang-chiu§ is important and 
strategic, but because of its size 
and complicated social life it can- 
not afford that unique opportunity 
that has just been described. 


INTER-MISSION CONFERENCE OF 
NORTHERN BAPTISTS. | 


Representatives of the missions 
and associations connected with 
the Baptist Foreign Missionary 
Society took advantage of the 
meetings of the National Christian 
Conference to gather in Shanghai, 
and discuss their denominational 
prospects and problems. Meetings 
were held from April 26-29, and 
on May 13. Both Chinese and 
foreign delegates were present 
from Szechwan, from the Swatow 
and Hakka field, and the Che- 
kiang-Shanghai work. The prom- 


inent part taken in the discus- | 


sions and leadership by the Chinese 
was a notable feature. Dr. J. H. 
Franklin, Foreign Secretary, Dr. 
C. W. Chamberlin, Dr. K. S. 
Latourette and Mrs. Milton S. 


Shirk represented the Home 
Boards at this Conference. 

The discussions ‘centered about 
such topics as administrative work 
and reorganization of missions 
and associations; the transfer of 
administrative responsibility, the 
indigenous church, the promotion 
of a national consciousness and 
organization. Actions of the body 
included approval of the support 
of the National Christian Council, 
the Educational Association, and 
the Council on Health Education 
with financial grants; the forma- 
tion of (1) a Baptist Council 
(foreign and Chinese); (2) an 
Inter-Mission Committee (foreign) 
both covering all the work in. 
China of the A.B.F.M.S. The func- 
tions of these two bodies are to be 
adjusted experimentally. At a 
meeting with representatives of 
English, Swedish, and Southern 
Baptists held at Shanghai College, 
a committee with Dr. J. Percy 
Bruce as Chairman was appointed 


to arrange for the organization of 


an inclusive China National Bapt- 
ist Conference. This meeting was 
unique in the history of Northern 
Baptists, both in the gathering of 
Chinese and foreign representa- 


- tives from all their fields of work 


and in the new reorganization of 
the necessity and possibility of 
closer co-operation and sympathy 
both between the different fields 
and between the churches and 
missions. | 7 


MORE SUMMER CONFERENCES. 


Kuling. 
*Bible Study Conference (Chinese). 


June 24—July 23 


Chinese Home Missionary Society Meeting ~. - .. July 25—Aug 1 
*General Chinese Leaders Conference . 
Student Volunteer Convention .. 
Kiangsi Leaders Conference 


Peitaiho. 


*TJeachers Training Conference .. 
*General Chinese Leaders Conference .. 


/ .. Aug. 3—Aug. 14 
.. Aug. 17—Aug. 27 
Aug. 29—Sept. 5 


June 24—July 12 
July 14—July 24 
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Missionary Convention 
_*Missionary Bible Study 


North China Students and Boys Conferences :. 


OTHER PLACES. 


Socchow Chinese Leaders Conference .. 


Canton Preachers Conference 
Amoy Leaders Conference __.... 
Swatow Preachers Conference .. 


Nanyoh Chinese Preachers Conference 


Gleanings 


July 16—July 23 
July 28—Aug. 23 
Aug. 25—Auzg. 30 


July 5—July 18. 
July 18 


Sept. 5—Sept. 25 


Note :—For registration or information in to marked with a 


star write J. H. Blackstone, Nanking. 


Gleanings from Correspondence and Exchanges 


This is to inform those con- 
cerned that the work known as 
“St. Faith’s Settlement” and con- 
ducted by Miss M. T. Henderson 
is not connected with the work 
of the American Church Mission, 
but is an independent work for 
which I am in no way responsible. 


F. R. GRAVES. 


Prospective visitors to Kuling 
are asked to note that a change 
of house numbering is being pro- 
moted and that the letter ‘L’ 
should be prefixed to old lot num- 
bers and the letter ‘H’ 
new ones. Such a change will 
assist both the Post and Telegraph 
Offices. 
will not be delivered in Kuling 
unless they have at least a three 
word address. 


The Christian Literature Soci- 
ety has offered a prize of $300.00 
for the best story in Chinese 
illustrative of the progress of 
Christianity in China. This is 


part of a scheme to encourage 


native authorship, an idea which 
was very dear to the heart of the 
late Timothy Richard whose name 
is attached to the prize. 
be well if missionaries called the 
attention of their bright Chinese 
‘specially to this competition. 


to the 


It is noted that telegrams — 


It would | 


On April 29th, 1922, the remain- 
ing delegates to the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian I‘ederation had a 
farewell banquest in Shanghai 
given in the name of the Na- 
tional Committees of the Y. W. 
C. A. and the ¥: Mo 
and by the local associations. 
Sixteen nations were represented. 
Many of the delegates responded 
with folk songs in their native 


- tongues, while others spoke briefly 


of their impressions. All voiced 
the deep affection they felt for 
the Chinese as a result of this 
visit. Mr. Nikitin, a Russian, 
embraced Mr. T. Z. Koo, Executive 
Secretary of the Conference and 
now Secretary of the Far Eastern 
Students’ Federation, in the Rus- 
slan way. 


A bulletin entitled “A Study of 
Weeds” has just been issued by 
the College of Agriculture and 
Forestry, University of Nanking. 
The bulletin was written at the 
request of the East China Chris- 
tian Educational Association and 
is intended for use in the Higher 
Primary grades. The language 
used is simple and the material is 
so presented that the pupils’ in- 
terest is arrested and held through- 
out the discussion. The latter 


portion of the bulletin contains a 
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full and complete outline of a. 


method of presentation of - the 
subject of weeds. This, in addi- 
tion to five full page cuts repre- 


_ senting the various types of weeds | 


found in China, makes it very use- 
ful and usable material for the 


classroom. 


The type of work done by 


deputations from the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation 1s shown 
from the following quotation from 


report of deputation to Nanking: | 


“The three days’ visit was 
pianned to cover two main lines 
of service: first, to bring the 
message of one or more phases of 
the Conference to the schools of 


the city, and second to bring to a_ 
specially selected group of a 


hundred student and teacher dele- 
gates a more complete review of 
the Conference deliberations and 
action. In line with the first aim 
a total of thirty-eight meetings 
were held in the mission and 
government schools with one or 
more team members speaking each 
time. The second aim was carried 
out through the holding of three 
afternoon conferences from four- 
thirty till six-fifteen o’clock each 
day, following which a supper was 
served to the entire group present. 
The delegates who attended these 
special conferences received a 
fairly complete idea of the main 
‘Conterence held at Peking.” 


We have received an interest- 
ing account of the work of the 
Wuhan Y.M.C. A. in connection 
with labouring groups. Bible 
classes, a free dav school. educa- 
tional and thrift lectures and a 
reading room are part of the pro- 
gram. The average number using 
indoor games runs from thirty to 
one hundred and fifty. Every 
day men are helped to obtain em- 
ployment. “Cotton Mill Days” 
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have been conducted at Wuchang 
at the Church and Parish House 
of Father Wood at which above 
activities have been promoted. 
Fifty or more visit this parish 
house every day and on special 
days there has been an average 
attendance of five hundred. At 
the last evening entertainment 
there were seven hundred and 
several hundred were turned away. 
These labouring men are moving 
towards organizing a Y.M.C.A. 
club. The equipment of the 
Church is almost ideal for. this 
work. There has also been an 
industrial discussion club which 
was the outcome of lectures. Those 
interested in this work might get 
in touch with the leaders of the 
movement. 


A most unique and popular ser- 
vice rendered by the Chengtu Y. M. 
C.A. to the Community is the 
organization of the forty days’ 
campaign at the time of the Spring 
Fair. Over 100,000 people a day 
attend the Fair when times are 
peaceful. Our big matshed is set 
in a conspicuous place in the centre 
of the grounds. Great streamers 
and banners announce that it is 
the Y.M.C. A. Lecture Hall and 
tea room. Artistic cartoons are 
placarded about the grounds an- 
nouncing subjects and speakers. 
The walls of the matshed are 
hung with pictures from the build- 
ing and make a telling impression 
on the crowds. Six of the city 
churches participate with the 
Association in this service. Four 
hours a day are given up to Gospel 
addresses and sale of literature. 
Nearly three hours are given up 
to Health and Moral Reform lec- 
tures and useful informing litera- 
ture is distributed. There was a 
total of 43,500 people who listened 
to the lectures during the forty 
days. 10,000 copies of the new 
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“China-for-Christ” Bulletin were 
given out and 15,000 Gospel por- 
tions sold and distributed. 


During the year 1921 the. 


Chinese Home Missionary Society 


expended $11,928.21. This money, 


with small exception, came from 
Chinese sources. They have issued 
a very interesting bulletin on their 
work. We note that the mis- 
sionary organizations of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society and the 
Women’s Missionary Society of 


the Methodist Episcopal Mission | 


(South) are formally affiliated 
with the Chinese Home Missionary 
Society. The Executive Com- 
mittee is composed entirely of 
Chinese. There is, however, an 
advisory committee of mission- 
aries. This Society now works 
through twenty-five auxiliaries. 
The Hongkong Auxiliary has 
raised approximately five thousand 
dollars which is~ being’ used 
mainly to erect the first church 
building put up by the Society. 
The Union Cantonese Church, 
m@ Shanghai, has for three years sup- 
@_ ported its own missionary woman 
doctor at a salary of six hundred 
dollars a year. During the four 
years of the Society’s existence 
$35,289.79 has been received, much 
of it in very small sums. Nine 
missionaries, four men and five 
™ women, are now on the field. Two 
mare doctors, two educationalists 
and five evangelists.. 


We are interested to know of 


the meeting of China-born Oc-’ 


cidentals which was held at the 
suggestion of Mr. George A. 
Fitch, on May 10th, 1922, in the 
Chinese dining room of the Great 
Eastern Hotel, Shanghai. The 


presence at that fellowship lun- 


cheon of twenty-two British and 
Americans who were born on 


schools was 
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Chinese soil was largely made 
possible by the meeting of the 
great National Christian Con- 
ference. These twenty-two 
presented an aggregate of nearly 
600 years of life in China, or an 
average of over twenty-six years 


apiece. Six provinces were re- 
presented, including Szechwan, 
Chihli and Kwangtung; and 


among the number of China-born 
Westerners were a lady and a 
man who now work in Korea and 
Japan respectively. During the 
course of the dinner, impromptu 
speeches were made on the advan- 
tages of being an Eastern-born 
Westerner and the special oppor- 
tunity open to those whose priv- 


ilege it was to spend their early 


years in China. It was felt that 
some form of organization of 
China-born foreigners should be 
effected, and a Committee of six 
was appointed to suggest plans. 
Those interested may write to L. 
N. Hayes, 20 Museum Road, 
Shanghai. 


The C.1.M. delegates to the 
Nationa] Christian Conference met 
in a C.1.M. Conference on May 
12th, 1922. Among the actions 
taken were the following: (1) 
The formation of an educational 


association in each province co- 


ordinated through a central or- 


ganization. Considerable plans 
were laid down for the develop- 
ment of education. (2) The 


necessity of short term training 
also urged, the 
scholarship of which should be not 
lower than that of the higher 
primary grade. (3) The advan- 


- tages of house to house visitation 


were also well set forth. It was 
decided to form bands of ten or 


a dozen men to engage in this 


work, membership of which would 
not be confined to those with 
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theological training. (4) The name 


of the Church is to: be “The 
Chinese China Inland Church.” 
Plans. were laid. down for the 
development of self-government. 
(5) Aged pastors on retiring 
should be paid monthly or yearly 
a pension equivalent to half their 
salary when in office when such 
is desired or needed. Mr. Joshua 
Vale also spoke on the advantages 
gained from the National Chris- 
tian Conference. There were: (1) 
A bond of unity. (2) The genera- 
tion of mutual love. (3) The 


manifestation of the ahility of. 


great Chinese leaders. (4) Pro- 
motion of Chinese Christian inde- 
pendence without the seperation 
of Western and Chinese Christians. 
(5) A great hope of progress. 


A new meeting place has been 
opened (in the North River Dis- 
trict, South Fukien) as a result of 
New Year’s evangelistic efforts. 
One of the preachers spoke in a 
mountain village, where a few cold 
church members lived, on the follv 
of idolatry. When he _ asked, 
“Shall we destroy the idols?” no 
one objected ; and twenty-six large 
images were carried out and 
burned. It took over twenty-four 
hours to consume these objects 
that had been the confidence of 
the people for centuries. The idol 


temple was turned into a preaching 
During the summer, a stu- 


place. 
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‘dent from Talmage College, who 


had been» receiving theological 
training in our. elective course 
there, had sixty or seventy out 
every evening and over a hundred 
on Sundays. It appeared later 
that the priest who lived in 


the temple formerly was in league 


with the bandits, and it was at 
his invitation that some of them 
had come over and burned three 
houses in the village. So_ the 
people are showing little regret 
over the metamorphosis of the 
temple. The cold members of the 
church were stirred up to new 
interest. One of the preachers in 
the district who was born and 
reared in this village returned to 
his home and stirred up more 
enthusiasm’among the members of 
the Chiah-chui church who lived 
here and among the new hearers. 
They insisted on building a church 
and a school. The missionary 
urged delay. But they insisted on 
going ahead with the plan. A 
site was given. Money, materials 
and labor were subscribed, other 
churches subscribed about $70 
or $80. But for the rest unaided 


‘and impelled by their enthusiasm, 


they have succeeded in building 
a church thirty feet wide and forty 
feet long. They said the old 
temple was too dark to he satis- 
factory for a house of worship. 
and they wanted to remodel it for 
a school — 
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TEN DAYS ACROSS THE PACIFIC 


FOR RATES, BOOKINGS and INFORMATION APPLY 
TO AGENT, THE ADMIRAL LINE, YOKOHAMA, 
KOBE, SHANGHAI, HONGKONG, MANILA. - 
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Personals 


(For each Birth or ticsinne notice, 
¢1 is charged. To save book-keeping — 
payment should be sent with the notice). 


DEATHS. 


MARCH: 
Sth, at Fu-yin tsun, Tamingfu, Chih- 
li, Miss Bertha Schrack, S.C.M. 


JUNE: | 
4th, at Kuling, Miss Grace Dring, 
C.L.M. 

17th, at Wenchow, Miss F. A. M. 
Young, C.I.M. 

BIRTH: 

May: 

lith, to Rev. and Mes. A. K. Whallon, 
Paotingfu, a son, Daniel Oskamp 
Whallon. 3 


ARRIVALS. 


}EBRUARY: | 
28th, from U.S.A., Miss K. Putnam, 
A.C.M. 


MARCH: 
20th, from U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. H. 
S. Littell and four children, A.C.M. 


26th, from U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. R. 
C. Wilson and four children, A.C.M. 


APRIL: 
15th, from U.S.A., Miss N. G. John- 
son, P.E. 

May: 


2nd, from U.S.A., Miss M. Reimer, 
- A.F.M. 

10th, from U.S.A., Rev. Mother Eva 
and Sister Beatrice, A.C.M. 

17th, from U.S.A., Mr. Joseph War- 
nick, U.F.S. 

30th, from U.S.A., Miss H. Rawlings. 
W.A.B.F.M.S., Dr. ‘and Mrs. Hill and 
one child, M.E.E.B. (new ). 


JUNE: 


3rd, from U.S.A., Dr. and Mrs. Suoke, . 
A.C.M. 


6th, from U.S.A., Rev. Mother Ursula, 


A.C. M. From Norway, Davidson 


(new ) 


7th, from England, Miss A. ‘Smith, 
UF. S. (new). 


17th, from Australia, Miss I. M. 
Hughes, C.M.S. 


DEPARTURES. 


FEBRUARY 
12th, for U.S. A. . Miss J. L. Hutchison, 
A.C.M. 


MARCH: 
15th, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. John 
Bradshaw and family, Y.M.C.A. 


19th, for U.S.A., Miss L. E. Lenhart, 
A.C.M. 


APRIL: 

6th, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. T. K. 
Jones and three children, Y.M.C.A. 
68th, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. L. G 
Bates and family, Y.M.C.A. 

15th, for U.S.A., Miss Gertrude Ste: 
Brooke, Y.W.C.A. 


22nd, for U.S.A., Miss Celia A. Moye:. 
Y.W.C.A. 


May: 

Sth, for U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. J. Biy 
and two children, L.U.M.,Rev. and Mrs. 
I. Dacklin and four children. { ULM. 
Miss Marie Fredricksen, 

Ping’ for Australia, Miss M. Armiield, 

M.S. 


7th, for U.S.A., Rev. an Mrs. R. A. 
Goodwin and three children, Kuling 


school. 


10th, for England, Dr. and Mrs. C. C. 
Elliott and five children, C.M.S., Rev. 
cPey Phillips, C.M.S., Rev. W. Munn, 
C.M. 


lith, for U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. F. E. 
Lund and family, AC. M. 


13th, for Canada, E. H. Dickson and 
Miss N. L. Dickson (Sudan Int.). 


16th, for U.S.A., Miss Anna Nilsen, 
ee Wold and Miss Mabel Wold. 


20th, for U.S.A., Miss Evelyn T. 
Derry, Miss R. Hoople, Miss L. Fraser, 
Miss Elizabeth Morrison, Miss Ruth 
Fraser, all Y.W.C.A. For England, Rev. 
and Mrs. A. H. Wilkinson and two 
ciuidren, C.M.S..-. | 
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“SUNSHINE BELT.” 


TRANS-PACIFIC SERVICE 

From SHANGHAI for SAN FRANCISCO 
| VIA 

KOBE, YOKOHAMA and HONOLULU 

AND 

HONGKONG via MANILA 

S.S. PRESIDENT WILSON. S.S. PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 

S.S. PRESIDENT CLEVELAND. 


AGENTS 
HONGKONG. MANILA. YOKOHAMA. KOBE. 
Pacific Mail S.S. Co. — Pacific Mail S.S. Co. 


TIENTSIN. PEKING. HANKOW. 
China-Java Ex. Co. Am. Express Co. L.C. Gillespie & Son. 


DAIREN. CHEFOO. 
Cornabe, Eckford & Winning. Cornabe, Eckford & Co. 


ANTUNG. NEWCHWANG. FOOCHOW. 
Geo. L. Shaw. Van Ess & Co. M. W. Greig & Co. 


SHANGHAI 
PACIFIC MAIL S.S. Co. 
Managing Agents U.S. Shipping Board. 
1B Nanking Road. ‘Telephone C. 5056, 5057. 
Cable Address :—SOLANO. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE CHINESE RECORDER. 
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22nd, for U.S.A., W. S. A. Pott, St 
John’s University. 


27th, for Australia, Rev. and Mrs. C. 
B. Hannah, Miss C. Knox, C.1I.M. 


29th, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. A. E. 
Lehman and two children, B.U., Miss 
Wolf, U.E., Mr. and Mrs. A. G. Olson 
and two children, L.Bd.M. 


30th, for England, Miss B. L. Frewer, 
Chekiang Mission, 
Chekiang Mission, Miss E. L. Smith, 
C.I.M. For Sweden, S. A. and Mrs. 
Wallin, S.C.H.M., Emil Johnson, S.C. 
H.M. For England, Dr. and Mrs. 
L.M.S., Miss E. Pollard, 


JUNE: 
2nd, for U.S.A., via Europe, Miss 


Helen Sanger, Y.W.C.A., Mr. and Mrs. 
C. Day and one child, P. N. 


3rd, for England, Miss H. E. Morland, 


4th, for England, Miss Marrs, Dr. and © 


Mrs. Davidson, Mr. and Mrs. Rodwell 
and two children, F.T.M.A. For U.S.A., 
Mrs. Treman, M.E.F.B., Mr. and Mrs. 
LL. V. Cady and three children, A.B.C. 
.M.. Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Wagner and 
one child, Y.M.C.A., Miss M. Stryker, 
Miss E. G. Young, W.F.M.S., Mrs. R. D. 
Smart and three children, 
R. W. Dunlop and five children, P.N., 
Dr. and Mrs. A. VY. Gray, P.N. 


Sth, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. de 
Vargas, Peking Un., Bishop and Mrs. 
Roots and three children, A.C.M. 


%h, for Canada, E. C. Parlin and wife 
and two children, Miss Margaret Mack, 
Miss Hazel Myers and Miss H. Taylor, 
Miss Alice Holmes, Y.W.C.A., Dr. 
L. G. Slacker, and Miss J. Ewing, 
H.P.M., Mr. and Mrs. C. S. Smith, P.N., 
Miss "a D. Reeves, G.C., Miss S. Faris, 
P.N., Mrs. A. H. Page and three children, 
A.B.F.M. S., Dr. R. W. Dunlop and five 
children, P. N.. Miss Logan, P.N. 


10th, for Canada and England, Rev. G. 
W. Gibb. For England, Marshall Broom- 
hall, Dr. and Mrs. Hammond and one 
child. For North America, Miss L. E. 
Berthold, Miss E. M. Peterson, S.A. 
M.M., E. R. Baker, C.1.M. 


Miss J. C. Morris, | 
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15th, for ictal: Mr. and Mrs. A. 
Morley, W.M.M.S. : 


17th, for Sweden, Dr. cb, Mrs. Carlin, 
Miss F. Hallin, S.M.C. For Japan, Dr. 
and Mrs. W. R. Watson and two 
children and Miss Gash, Chekiang 
Mission. For U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. E. 
R. Dyer and two children, Rev. and 
Mrs. C. F. Howe and one child, Rev. 
and Mrs. A. M. Sherman and three 
children, Miss Mary A. Hill, A.C.M., Dr. 
and Mrs. L. N. Bell and two children, 
Miss Nettie D. Junkin and Miss R. 
Wilson, Mrs. Emma B. Price and son, 
Pres. South, H. F. Rowe and wife and 
three children, D. F. Dodd and wife and 
two children, Meth. North, Miss Karis 
Brewster, W. F. Wilson’s two children, 


- Robert and Julia, Meth. North, Rev. 


J. M. Espey, Dr. and Mrs. J. R. Dickson, 
Dr. and Mrs. W. L. Berst, P.N., Miss H.. 
Brittingham, Rev. and Mrs. G. H. Waters 
aud two children. For Canada, Miss 
Jean Gates, A.B.F.M.S. For England, 
Miss M. Wood, Mr. G. Luxon. For 
Canada, Dr. and Mrs. Mirhell and 
family, L.M.S. For U.S.A., Mr. and 
Mrs. C. F. Howe, P.N., Mr. and 
Mrs. C. A. Burch and four children, 
F.C.M.S., Mr. and Mrs. R. W.: Powell. 
Y.M.C.A., Miss L. Major, F.C.M:S., Mr. 
and Mrs. R. Scott, A.B.C.F.M. For 
England, (via Canada) Mr. and Mrs. J. 
E. Savage, Ch.C.C., Mr. and Mrs. F. 
Savage and three children, N.K.M. For 
U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Sherman 
and four children, P.E., Dr. L. Merron, 
G.C., Dr. and Mrs. P. S. Evans and three 
children, S.B.C. For Canada, Miss 
Peters, C.E.C., Miss Masters, C.E.C. 
For U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. D. F. Dodd 
znd two children, M.E.F.B. 


18th, for England, (via Canada) Dr. 
and Mrs. Ewers 2nd two children, P.N. 
For U.S.A., Mr. B. W. Lamphear, and 
Mr. R. Watts, a 


Juiy: 


17th, for U.S.A., (via Europe) Miss : 
Jane S. Ward, Miss E. Durfee, Y.W.C.A. 


AvGust: 


26th, for US. A., Miss M. as 
Y.W.C.A. 
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FIRST SUMMER CONFERENCE FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS, HANGCHOW CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, JULY 4-IT, 1922. 
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